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THE COINAGE ACT OF 1969 



wednesday, october 1, 1969 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 2128, 
Rnyburn House Office Building, Hon. Wright Patman {chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Patman, Barrett, Sulhvan, Reuss, Stephens, 
St Germain, Gonzalez, Minish, Hanna, Annunzio, Galifianakis, 
Griffin, Chappell, Widnall, Halpern, Johnson, Stanton, Mize, Black- 
bum, Brown, Williams, Heckler and Beall. 

Chairman Patman. The committee will please come to order. Today 
the full Committee on Banking and Currency meets to hear testimony 
on H.R. 13252, a bill to carry out the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on the Coinage. 

(The text of H.R. 13252 follows:) 



1 tbe Coinage, and (or otiier purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representativea of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act my be cited as the "Coinage Act of 
1969." 

Sec. 2. The Coinage Act of 1965 is amended aa follows: 

(1) Subaectiona (a) and (b) of section 101 (31 U.S.C. 391 (a) and (b)) are 
amended to read: 

"(a) The Secretary may coin and issue one-dollar pieces, half dollars or 50-cent 
pieces, quarter dollars or 25-cent pieces, aud dimea or 10-cent pieces in such quan- 
tities as he may determine to be necessary to meet national needs. Any coin minted 
under autbority of this section shall be a clad coin the weight of whose cladding ia 
not leas than 30 per centum of the weight of the entire coin, and which meets 
the following additional specifications: 

(1) The dollar ahall have — 

(A) a diameter of 1.500 inches; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per centum copper and 25 per centum 
nickel; and 

(C) a core of copper such that the whole coin weighs 22.68 grams. 

(2) The half dollar ahall have— 

(A) a diameter of 1.205 inches; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per centum copper and 25 per centum 
nickel; and 

(0) a core of copper such that the whole coin weighs 11.34 grams. 

(3) The quarter dollar ahall have — 

(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per centum copper and 25 per centum 
nickel; and 

(C) a core of copper such that the wraght of the whole coin is 5.67 grams. 

(4) The dime shall have — 

(A) a diameter of 0.705 inch; 

(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per centum copper aud 25 per centum 
nickd; and 
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(C) a, core of copper such that the weight of the whole coin ie 2.268 grams. 

"(b) Half dollars previously provided for by this Act may, in the discretion 
'of the Secretary of the Treasury, coatinue to be minted until January 1, 1971. 

Sec. 3, (a) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to transfer, as an 
accountable advance and at their face value, the approximately three million 
silver dollars now held in the Treasury to the Administrator of General Services. 
The Administrator is authorized to offer these coins to the public in the manner 
recommended b^ the Joint Commission on the Coinage at Its meeting on May 12, 
1969. The Administrator shall repay the accountable advance in the amount of 
that face value out of the proceeds of and at the time of the public sale of the 
silver doUars and any proceeds received as a result of the public sale in excess of 
the face value of these coins shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropriated, to remain available until expended 



auch amounts as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this si 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Act of June 24, 1967, 81 Stat. 77, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sentence; "Out of the proceeds of and at the 
time of any sale of silver transferred pursuant to this Act, the Treasury Depart- 
ment shall be paid $1.292929292 for each tine troy ounce." 

We have as our witnesses today the General Counsel of the Treasury, 
the Honorable Paul W. Eggers, accompanied by other members of 
the Treasury Department and General Services Administration. On 
Friday, we mil hear from Congressmen Conte and McClure and then 
representatives from the American Mining Congress and Silver 
Users Association. 

As indicated in the memorandum of September 25 announcing 
these hearings, it is hoped that on Friday there will be enough remain- 
ing time for the committee to go into executive session to mark up 
this l^islation. 

All members have received a summary of this legislation which very 
briefly provides for (1) the minting of a cupro-nickel clad half dollar 
coin, (2) the minting of a cupro-nickel clad dollar coin, and (3) the 
authority for the Treasury to sell the almost 3 milhon rare silver 
dollars to the public. 

In essence, H.R. 13252 contains recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on the Coinage of December 5, 1968, as subsequently 
endorsed by the Commission in May of 1969. 

As regards the disposition of the approximately 3 milhon silver 
dollars, it was recommended by the Commission — I trust thb will be 
the plan assuming enactment of this legislation — that these coins be 
offered at a minimum flxed price with an option to the buyer to 
include an alternate higher bid price which would be considered in 
the event that the nmnber of coms ordered of any one date exceeds 
the number available. To assure as wide a distribution in the sale of 
these coins as possible, only one coin of any one date would be allowed 
for each purchase. The uniqueness of this plan is simply that not 
only would it provide for as wide an opportunity for the public as 
possible, but at the same time it would assure an optimum return on 
the disposition to the Government, 

Mr. Eggers, you may introduce the gentlemen accompanying you, 
and identuy them for the record, please, and proceed in your own 
way. 

Mr. Eqqers. Mr. Tom Wolfe, and Mr. Alan Wolff, and Mr. Tate, 
all of Treasuiy. 

Chairman Patman. Are they all with General Services? 

Mr. EoGERS. They are with the Treasury Department. 
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Chairman Patman, With the Treasury Department. Do you have 
anybody with General Services? 

Mr. EGGGSg. Yes, sir. Mr. Brooks, here, from GSA, 

Chairman Patman. All right, sir. He may take a place over there 
at the table, too, if he will. 

Mr. Eggers, you may proceed, sir. You have a statement, I believe. 

Mr. Egqebs. Yes, sir; I do. 

SIATEUEHT OF HON. PAUL W. EOOEBS, GENERAL COUITSEL, 
TKEASUEY BEPARTMEBTT; ACCOMPAMTED BY TaEDEBIOK W. 
TATE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE MINT; THOMAS W. WOLFE, 
DntECTOR, OFFICE OF DOUESTIC GOLD AND SILVER OPERATIONS ; 
ALAN W. WOLFF, OFFICE OF QENEEAL COUNSEL; AND LOUIS 
BROOKS, DIRECTOR, MARKET AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION, GSA 

Mr. Eggers. Mr. Chairman I welcome this opportunity to urge 
the prompt enactment of H.R. 13252, the Coinage Act of 1969. 
Before setting forth the reasons why the Treasury Department con- 
siders the prompt enactment of this l^slation to be strongly in the 
public interest let me briefly review the procedures under which the 
administration's coinage legislation was developed. 

In March of this year, Secretary Kennedy established a special 
task force of Treasury officials to review all major silver and coinage 
issues and recommend appropriate administrative actions and where 
necessary new le^slation. I had the honor to act as chairman of this 
group. In early May the task force completed its study and presented 
a report to the Secretary outlining its recommendations. 

The recommended program was then reviewed by and received the 
full approval of the Joint Commission on the Coinage, a nonpartisan 
body established by law to advise the President and the Congress 
on silver and coinage matters. As you know, this 24-member Com- 
mission includes 12 Members of Congress, the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
four Members of the Senate appointed by the President of the Senate, 
the chairman and ranking minority member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee and four Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed bv the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
four members from tne executive branch — the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and Commerce, the Director of the Budget and the Director 
of the Mint, and eight public members appointed by the President. 

The administrative actions endorsed by the Commission were 
immediately put into effect by Secretary Kennedy. These were a 
lifting of the coin melting ban and a reduction in the weekly sale of 
silver through the GSA from 2 to l}4 million ounces. The legislation 
endorsed by the Commission is now before your committee as H.R. 
132.52. 

Under provisions of this legislation the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be granted authority to: (1) Mint a nonsilver cupro-silver half 
dollar; (2) mint a nonsilver cupro-nickel dollar coin, and (3) transfer 
the approximately 3 million rare silver dollars now held in the Treasury 
to the Administrator of General Services for sale to the public in the 
manner recommended by the Joint Commission on the Coinage, 
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The administration's request for authority to mint a nonsilver half 
dollar is based on the conclusion that there is an important commer- 
cial need for an adequately circulating half dollar that can only be 
met through the minting of a nonsilver coin. I think the most con- 
vineii^ argument for granting the Treasury this new authority is the 
fact that only a very small percentage of roughly l^i billion silver half 
dollars (both 40 percent and 90 percent silver) minted since 1963 are 
actually circulating. 

Well over 200 million ounces of silver have already been used to 
mint this coin. This is equal to the total amount of silver mined in 
the United States since 1963. As Secretary Kennedy pointed out in 
his recent statement to the Coinage Commission the 40 percent silver 
half doDar on our past experience, is simply a losing proposition. The 
realistic choice we face is either to abandon this coin altogether or 
mint it of the same cupro-nieket clad material now used in dimes and 
quarters. We strongly recommend the latter alternative. 

A second major provision of the administration's coinage bill would 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to mint cupro-nickel dollar 
coins of the same clad material now used in dimes and quarters. 
Before making this recommendation the Treasury gave very careful 
consideration to the composition of the new dollar coin which we in- 
tend will bear a portrait of President Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
principal issue was whether the coin should contain silver or be 
minted of the cupro-nickel clad material used in other coins. Here 
are the major reasons why we concluded that a cupro-nickel dollar 
coin is strongly in the public interest. 

1. Only a nonsilver dollar coin would actually circulate to meet 
commercial needs, which of course, is the basic purpose of coinage 
production. The experience with the Kennedy half dollar indicates 
conclusively that silver coins will not freely circulate in significant 
quantity. The Treasury Task Force on Silver Policy and tie Joint 
Coinage Commission both concluded that there is a commercial need 
for a circulating dollar coin that can only be met by a nonsilver coin. 

2. The nonsilver dollar coin would mean a far greater monetary 
return to the Federal Government than would be realized by a 40- 
percent silver coin. One bill now before the Congress which would 
authorize the minting of 300 million, 40-percent silver dollar coins 
over a 3-year period would mean a total return through seigniorage of 
roughly $160 million. By contrast, the monetary gam by producii^ 
the same number of nonsHver dollar coins under the administration 
bill would be about $290 million. In addition, the Treasury could 
obtain as much as $50 million more in revenue from the continued 
sale of silver to the GSA, or a total of well over $300 million. 

Moreover, if the cupro-nickel dollar coin wore authorized the 
Treas ury would not be limited to mintir^ only 300 milhon of these 
coins. When production resources are in full gear that number could 
be minted in a single year, depending upon pubUc demand. The total 
seigniorage, therefore, over a 3-year period would unquestionably 
be far greater than if the dollar coin contained silver. And I might 
add that the seigniorage return to the Government reduces the public 
borrowing needs by an equivalent amount. 

However, it should be emphasized that the major purpose of our 
coinage system is not to maximize seigniorage but to meet the coun- 
try's need for an adequate supply of circulating coins. Seigniorage is 
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simi)ly the ilifference between the face value of a coin and the cost of 
its component materials. Including silver in a coin reduces seigniorage 
since silver is obviously more costly than copper or nickel. Although 
those who advocate a silver dollar asaert that this would be equivalent 
to selling the silver for $3.16 per ounce it is no more logical to put a 
sale price on the copper and nickel in dimes and quarters. 

3. Using our surplus silver for dollar coins would significantly 
increase our balance-of-paymen ts deficit. Current annual domestic 
silver production is less than 40 milhon ounces compared mth in- 
dustrial consumption of about 145 milli on ounces. If weekly GSA 
silver sales are halted because all our remaining surplus silver is 
reserved for dollar coins, then silver imports for industrial use will 
have to increase substantially. We estimate that the resulting adverse 
effect on the balance of payments in the first year could be as much 
as S150 milhon. 

4. Uaii^ our surplus silver for dollar coins woidd mean higher 
prices for important consumer products. Although the Treasury has 
taken a neutral position with respect to the price of silver, it should 
be realized that if Treasury silver sales were halted the price of silver 
would probably rise significantly. The principal industrial uses of 
silver are for film and electrical products. When the price of silver 
rose from the fixed $1.29+ per ounce to over $1.80 an ounce in 1967, 
the major film producers increased their prices substantially. A further 
increase in the price of silver would very likely mean higher costs to 
millions of consumers of film products including X-ray film. Similar 
effects would be felt by users of batteries and electrical products. It 
should be realized that the ultimate users of silver include virtually 
the entire American public. 

5. The administration bill is consistent with the recommendation 
made by the Joint Commission on the Coinage. The Joint Commission 
on the Couiage is a nonpartisan body established by law to advise the 
President and the Congress on major coinage issues. The Commission 
carefully considered this matter and overwhelmingly recommended the 
minting of a nonsilver dollar coin. We think the Commission's recom- 
mendation is well-founded and that legislation authorizing cupro- 
nickel clad haK-dollar and dollar coins is in the best interest of the 
public as a whole. The portrait of President Eisenhower on a dollar 
coin would include him among the select group of great Americana 
honored on other circulating coins. 

The enactment of H.R. 13252 in addition to providing the economy 
with needed circulating coinage would also be a major contribution 
toward alleviating the unstable conditions that have plagued the silver 
market for over 2 years. The sharp and largely irrational movements in 
silver prices both up and down nave been stimulated by rumors and 
uncertainties regarding anticijmted government actions. We think the 
enactment of this bill will end this uncertainty by finally enabling the 
Treasury to clearly set forth just how much surplus silver it holds 
and how long and at what rate this silver will continue to be sold 
through open competitive bids. 

As of August 31 the Treasury stock of silver bullion totaled 85 
million ounces. Of this total about 40 million ounces was in a form 
readily available for market sale. In addition we estimate that the 
Treasury's mventory of silver in Coins that wUl be melted into bars 
totals about 60 million ounces, a figure we consider reasonably accurate 
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within a 10 million ounce range, As of now, reflecting estimated change 
in September, the Treasury's total stock of silver, including silve; 
coins, is approximately 135 million ounces. This figure is entirely 
separate from the 165 milhon ounces of silver already set aside in tha 
defense stockpile. 

The enactment of H.R. 13252 would make surplus virtually all ol 
the Treasury's remaining stock of silver except for the relativel; 
small amount that would be required for minting of half dollars in i 
transition period. We estimate that the readily available silver suT 
plus of about 100 million ounces is adequate to continue sales throu^ 
the GSA at the current rate through 1970. In this period of adjust 
ment producers and users of silver will have ample opportunity to year 
their operations to eventual complete independence from government 
sources of supply. 

Let nie now turn to tlie third major provision of H.R. 13252 whic 
wo\ild authorize the transfer of the approximately 3 million rare silvt 
dollars now held in the Treasury to the administration of the Generf 
Services for sale to the public in the manner recommended by th 
Joint Commission on the Coinage. The value of these coins varie 
from month to month but at the present time we estimate that thai 
numismatic value in the market ranges up to about S170 per ooi 
dependins upon the year of issue. 

Sine* the summer of 1967 several silver dollar disposal plans hav 
been discussed at length by the Joint Commission on the Coinogi 
At the July 15, 1968 meeting ,au interagency committee withmembei__ 
from the Treaaiiry, the GSA, and the Smithsonian Institution was ^ 
directed to study all the plans and present for the Commissiou'a 
consideration, a plan which would (1) msure the public a widespread 
opportunity to obtain the coins, (2) obtain the maximum return 
on disposal for the Treasury, and (3) conduct the disposal operation 
in government rather than private hands. 

The Coinage Commission recommended such a plan, and the 
Treasury Task Force on Silver and Coinage Policy strongly eniiorsed 
the plan under which these remaiuing rare silver dollars would be 
disposed of by the General Services Administration through a shelf 
aale at approximately then current numismatic value. A summary of 
the plan may be found at the end of my statement. The plan limits 
sales to any one buyer to one coin of each year of issue, or a maximum 
of 10 coins. The buyer may tender a bid at a price higher than the 
posted price, and in the event orders for any one year of issue should 
exceed the supply, these bids will determine who will get the coins. 

The major reasons for recommending your ajiproval to go ahead 
with this plan are (1) after considerable study of many plans it 
appears to be the most equitable for both the public and the Govern- 
ment, and meets the requirements set forth by the Commission, 
(2) it has received much pubHcity and seems to be acceptable to a 
majority of the public and the numismatic experts with whom the 
interagency committee consulted prior to its recommendation of the 
plan to the committee, and (3) the appropriation required by GSA to 
carry out this ^an would be small compared with the probable total 
receipts to the Treasury. 

In summary, the Treasury believes that the prompt enactment of 
H.R. 13252 would be a major contribution to a more effective coinage 
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system, facilitate an orderly transition of the silver market to com- 

filete dependence on private sources of supply^ and make it possible 
or us to pay fitting tribute to a great American. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The summary of the silver dollar disposal plan referred to follows:).' 

Silver Dollar Bibposaij Flan Faci^ Shdet 

The following includea all informatian available at this time, and attempts tO' 
answer questions concerning the proposed disposal of the 2.9 million silver dollars 
being held by the Treasury, 

The Joint Commission on the Coinage, an advisory group to the Treasury, the 
President and the Congress, on December 5, 1968, and on May 12, 1969, approved 
a plan for the disposal of these rare coins. 

An Interagency Committee, designated by the Coinage Commission following 
its July 15, 1968 meeting, prepared the plan for the disposal of these remaining 
ailver dollars being held in the Treasury. This plan follows the Commission's 

?:uideline3 to (1) insure the public a widespread opportunity to obtain the coins, 
2) get the maximum return on disposal for the Treasury, and (3) conduct the 
disposal operation in Government rather than private hands. 

The Government agency which will actually administer the plan has not been 
designated. Congressional approval of funds will also be required to carry out 
the disposal plan. A detailed procedural, management, and organizational study 
will be necessary prior to implementation of the plan which adresses itself chiefly 
to the over 2.8 million uncirculated coins minted at Carson City during a ten-year 
period between 187S and 1S91. 

Under the proposed plan these rare silver dollars would be sold at minimum 
fixed prices with an option to the buyer to include an alternate bid price to be 
considered in the event the number of coins ordered exceeded the number of 
coins available in a particular category. There are ten categories of coins. The 
limit would be one for each category, or a total of ten coins, for any individual 
bidding. This should make possible a fair and equitable method of distribution 
of coins if more orders are received for a particular category of coins than the 
available supply. In that case, those bidding the highest ^tentative price would 
be awarded the coin. 

The invitations to bid and any other developments will no doubt receive wide 
publicity in the news media when the details have been worked out. No mailing 
lists are being compiled of persons interested in the purchase of these coins. 

No specific method of disposing of the remaining 100,000 of common dates, 
mixed circulated silver dollars, has been worked out. This would be accomplished 
if and when the Congress has approved the necessary funds and designated the 
agency to implement the disposal plan. 

The Treasury announced on May 12, 1969, following the Coinage Commission 
meeting, that it would present and urge prompt enactment of legislation to 
authorize an appropriation of funds necessary to carry out this disposal plan. It is 
obvious, therefore, that much remains to be done before these coins will actually 
be disposed of by the Government, and that it will be some time before additional 
information will become available. 

Chairman Patman. Thank you, Mr. Eggers, 

I shall proceed \vith the questioning and what time I take, of course, 
Mr. Widnall will be given the same amount of time in order to de- 
velop the case as we feel like it should be developed. 

Now, as I understand it, Mr, Eggers, you have recommended here 
what the Coinage Commission recommended, maybe a deviation of 
the Eisenhower $1 cartwheel silver dollars, I mean nonsilver dollars. 

Mr, Eqqers, The Joint Coinage Commission did not specify what 
the nonsilver dollar should be composed of. In this legislation it is 
set out specifically. 

Chairman Patman, But it is nonsilver. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir; nonsilver. 
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Chairman Patman. It is nonsilver. And the Treasury put in the 
recommendation about Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mr. EooERs. Sir, this recommendation has not been formally made 
yet. After this bill is passed, the authority under the statute is vested 
m the Secretary to make a determination of who shall be on the coin. 
It is the Secretary's intention to place President Eisenhower's portrait 
on the coin. However, the House could include this as a provision of 
its bill. 

Chairman Patman. No. 1, you expect we will not have any silver 
dollar, any coins with silver in them. The only silver coin now in 
existence is the half dollar that has 40 percent silver. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir; that's right. 

Chairman Patman. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Eggers. That's right. 

Chairman Patman. And we don't propose to have any coin in the 
future with silver or any metal content of precious metal. 

Mr. Eggers, We will do away with all silver in coins. There will be 
a short transition period to go irom silver to nonsilver half dollars. 

Chairman Patman. Without objection, I will place in the record 
such parts of the Coinage Commission recommendations and proceed- 
ings to properly bring the information to the attention of the com- 
mittee and the Members of the House as to what the Coinage Com- 
mission had in mind. The Coinage Commission I think, was unan- 
imous in their decision. 

Mr. EooERS. Yes, su-; they were with respect to the nonsilver 
dollar coins. 

Chairman Patman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Patman. Including the 3 million silver dollars, 

Mr. Eggers. That is correct. 

(The excerpts referred to from the proceedings of the Joint Coinage 
Commission on the proposal offered by Mr. Patman for the disposal 
of the approximately 3 million silver dollai-s follows:) 



Mr. Wallace. Let me see if I can restate this for the record to be sure that we 
have Chairman Patman's concurrence and your concurrence. You would follow 
the Committee plan that when a buyer wanted a coin he could submit a bid at the 
minimum price. However, in addition to that, if the person really wants the coin 
he can bid higher than this price to make sure he gets it. 

Mr. Haklan. And the bid would specify. 

Mr. Wallace. If you don't get more bids than you have coins you would auto- 
matically fill them at the listed price, but if you got more, then you would go to the 
highest bidders. 

Representative Patman. I am authorized to say that the members of the House 
are in favor of that. 

Secretary Fowleb. Gentlemen, we can resume now. 

I thinli in the light of the discussion before our recess that we are all in accord on 
the elements of the revisiOD and modification of tlie proposal before us, and I would 
like to asl; for a vote by the members of the Commission who are present today 
expressing their approval or their dissent on the plan aa modified in the course of 
the discussion. 

I put it in those broad general terms since the record speaks for itself rather than 
havmg a detailed technical motion in front of us because I think unless there is 
some objection, we all pretty well understand what we are voting for. 
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May I ask (or a show of hands? All those in favor. 

Representative Patman. Would you mind calliog the names, Mr. Chairman? 

Secretary Fowler. All right. Who has our roster? 

Congressman Patman. 

Representative Patman. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Congressman Widnall. 

Representative Wind all. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Congressman Edmondson is absent. 

Congressman Gialmo. 

Representative Giaiuo. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Congressman Conte. 

Representative Contb. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Congressman Battin is absent. 

Senator Sparkman. 

Mr. LocKLiN. I will vote aye for Senator Sparkman. 

Secretary Fowler. Senator Bennett. 

Mr. Evans. I will vote aye for Senator Bennett. 

Secretary Fowlbb. Senator Kuchel. 

Senator Kuchgl. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Foley. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Mr. Carter, 

Mr. Carter. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Mr. Rainbolt. 

Mr. Rainbolt. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Mr. Harrington. 

Mr. Harrington. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Mr, Chartener. 

Mr. Chartener. Aye. 

Secretary Fowler. Mr. Zwick, Peter, can you speak for him? 

Mr. Lewis. Aye for him. 

Secretary Fowler. And the Chairman joins in the ayes. Miss Adams? 

Mias Adams. Aye. 

Representative Patman. Alternates for Senator Sparkman or anyone else that 
is absent, couldn't they vote? 

Secretary Fowler. If they are authorized and would like to be registered, why, 
we would welcome that. 

I don't want to get anybody out on a limb who doesn't have his principal's 
authority. 

Mr. Morgan, I can vote aye for Senator Dominick. 

Mr. Evans. Aye, for Senator Bennett. 

Mr. LocKLiN. Aye, for Senator Sparkman. 

Mr. Brown. Aye, for Congressman Battin. 

Mr. FoGARTT. Aye, for Senator Pastore. 

Excerpt From i 



cussion on that. It isnotaneasyquestion.Itisone that requires alot of thought and 
study. Does anyone want to sneak to that? 

Senator Dominick. I frankly have not had a 
a system set up so that each person could bay o 
that the understanding we had before? 

Mr. Patman. If he is the highest bidder. 

Mr. Harrington. We have been debating this since 1967. While this recom- 
mendation has some faults, it was the best one we could come up with, so I would 
hate to start it all over again. 

Chairman Kennrdy. It sounds to me like a very reasonable proposal. 

Do I hear a motion on this one? 

Mr. Harrington. I move. 

Mr. Widnall. I second. 

Chairman Kennedy. All m favor say aye. 

(Chorus of ayes.) 

(No opposed.) 
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Chairman Patman. You know we finally resolved that we would 
give eveiybody in the United States an opportunity to bid on a silver 
dollar. We did not want to foreclose this opportunity to any citizen 
of our country. And it was finally agreed that the bidding would be 
set up in a way that everybody would be allowed to bid, and if they 
failed to get a silver dollar, it would only be cause somebody outbid 
them. In other words, it is open to the public, fair and open, every- 
body has a chance. 

Now, I would like to know from GSA the plan they propose — you 
see, we originally insisted on a trial run on these coins to test the 
market. But eventually we decided to leave it to GSA on a plan that 
we felt would suffice and be fair and equitable as possible. Do you 
want to discuss the GSA plan yourself Mr. Eggers or do you want to 
call on the GSA? 

Mr. Eqoers. I think the GSA could go ahead with it. The one thing 
T want to say about the plan, I think our task force adopted what the 
•Joint Commission on Coinage recommended. The Commission rec- 
ommended first an on-the-shelf price. Each person would then have 
the right to put in an additional bid in case the orders exceeded the 
coins available. The thing we are trying to do is keep the coins from 
getting to a few dealers. This is the Treasury idea. We want the type 
■of plan everyone has a chance to get these coins. 

Chairman Patman. That is wonderful, I think. Now, will you iden- 
tify yourself for the record. 

Mr, Brooks. Louis Brooks of GSA, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Patman. What position do you hold at GSA? 

Mr, Bbookb. Director of Market and Technical Services. 

Chairman Patman. All right, sir. Now, you are familiar with this 
plan that we are talking about? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Patman. Now, how do you propose — when do you pro- 
pose to make these tenders or offers of the sale of these 3 mUlion sil- 
ver dollars, or approximately 3 million? 

Mr. Brooks. Sit, it would be after having received an appropriation 
from the Congress to authorize 

Chairman Patman. In other words, after the passage of this bill 
to authorize the Appropriations Committee making a recommenda- 
tion for the appropriations, passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, you will get busy immediately on the sale? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, our fust step of course as the plan points out 
would be to make a very thorough, detailed study of^ the procedural 
aspects of the disposal problem. 

Chairman Patman. Now, you have a complete Inventory ot those 
silver dollars, don't you? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; we do. 

Chairman Patman. To be exact, what is the number of silver 
dollars? It is a few less than three million, as I understand it? 

Mr. Brooks. The rare Carson City silver dollars total 2,837,894. 

Chairman Patman. They are considered the most valuable; are 
they not? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. In addition to that, there is a relatively small 
number of nonrare dates and mixed circulated coins which would be 
dealt with in a different category. 
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Chairman Patman. Have you made any estimate as to the probable 
returns on the sale of those silver dollars? 

Mr. Bbooks. Yes, sir. These estimates of course are based on 

Chairman Patman. The red book? 

Mr. Brooks (continuing). Red book quotations, market values 
shown in various trade publications; and these are approximations 
only because markets tend to vary from time to time, and between 
today and the time when a sale were to actually take place, prices 
may change further. 

Chairman Patman. That's right. 

Mr. Brooks. But based on the 1969 levels, when the last estimate 
was made the total value of the rare dollars would be approximately 
$90 railhon. 

Chairman Patman. It would be aproximately $90 million? 

Mr. Brooks. At current quotations. 

Chairman Patman. Yes; your figure is an estimate? 

Mr. Brooks. Exactly. 

Chairman Patman. Now, then, I feel like the plan is good, and that 
it should be a fair way of distribution. I am impressed by the way that 
the Treasury views this matter to make sure that every citizen in the 
United States has had an opportunity to bid on these silver dollars, 
and if they bid high enough why they will get one, depending upon 
the bids. It will be entirely up to the bids. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Brooks, That is consistent with the plan; yes, sir. 

Chairman Patman. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Widnall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eggers, I think in your statement you certainly reported 
fair what took place during the meetings of the Joint Commission 
on the Coinage, and as you know both Mr. Patman and I served on 
that Commission. 

I am impressed by the fact that you report there has been general 
agreement on the manner of disposal of the 2,800,000 coins. Is this 
recorded in any way, on the record in any way, or is it just word of 
mouth? 

Chairman Patman. Mr. Widnall, I think we don't have all the 
facts about the number. Now, I think he mentioned, the witness from 
GSA. that — these two million eight that you mentioned were the 
Carson City dollar; is that right? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Chairman Patman. Now, how many more so we will have the aggre- 
gate, the total amount? 

Mr. Widnall. I think he said somethii^ like a hundred thousand 
more. 

Chairman Patman. Oh, he did. I didn't hear that. 

Mr. Brooks. There are approximately 110,000 coins that were 

Chairman Patman. That would make how many, a total? 

Mr. Brooks. A total then of 2,947,899 coins. 

Chairman Patman. 2,947,000. 

Mr, Brooks. Right. 

Chairman Patman. All right. Fine. Excuse me. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Widnall. Do you have any report on that. Mr. Eggers? 

Mr. Eqqbks. I have the record from the Joint Coinage Commission 
on what happened, and I can put this into the record, in connection 
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with the disposal plan. Chairman Kennedy stated, talking about the 
disposal plan that the Joint Commission adopted in 1968, about which 
the chairman asked: 

It sounds to me like a very reasonable proposal. Do I hear a motion on this? 

Mr. Harrington. I move. 

Mr. WiDNALL. I second. 

Chairman Kennedy. All in favor say aye. 

There was a chorus of ayes, no opposed. 

The plan was gone into in detail at the Joint Commission meeting 
in December of 1968. At our meeting in May we did not go into 
detail other than stating that we were going bacE to the plan that was 
recommended in 196S, and we adopted it, 

Mr. WiDNALL. I was particularly referring to page 8 of your testi- 
mony where under 2 in the last paragraph you said: 

It has received much publicity and seems to be acceptable to a majority of the 
public and the numismatic experts with whom the interagency committee con- 
sulted prior to its recommendations of the plan. 

Do you have anything on the record with respect to the experts 
consulted with? 

Mr. EoGERS. No, we have nothing specific in the record on a vote 
of the experts. Mr. Widnall, I might say that we have had since the 
■ meeting a lot of correspondence in Treasury from different people. 
We have a summary of this plan that we have "been sending throughout 
the United States. There has been a great interest in tWs plan. 

Mr. WiBNALL. Well, I am pleased that it is all being brought to a 
head at the present time because it seems we should not let the matter 
go any further. We should take advant^e of the silver that is still 
m surplus that is being held by the Government, and I would say the 
quicker we take advantage of that and do what is called for in this bill 
the better off we will be as far as the country is concerned. And the 
country certainly can do auite well with the soigniort^e that would 
be involved on both the half dollar and the dollar. As I understand it, 
it would Just in the first year amount to about $200 million, is that 
right? 

Mr. EaGEKs, Yes, sir. It could be that or more. 

Mr. WiDNALL. And in subsequent years it would run about how 
much a year? 

Mr. Eqgers, It could remain constant. Of course, it is goin^ to 
depend upon the demand for coins. It could go as high as $300 million. 

Mr, WiDNALL. The country can do a lot with that $300 million. 

Mr. Eqgers. Yes, 

Mr, WiDNALL. I think it has specific advantages in the present 
plan. I don't have any other questions. 

Chairman Patman. Mr, Barrett, 

Mr, Barhbtt. Just an academic question. Of course we know with 
the scarcity of silver on the market there is less chance of counter- 
feiting. What chances would there be of increasii^ counterfeiting 
with no silver coin? 

Mr. Eggeks. Mr. Tate is here from the mint. I want to have him 
answer that. 

Mr. Tate, We have felt that the clad material is a more difficult 
material to counterfeit, and this is really a protection for the coinage 
system. It would be easier for a counterfeiter to make a silver dollar of 
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silver and copper of a homogenous alloy than it would for him to make 
one of a nonsiJver clad material because it is very diificult for him to 
obtain the components and clad them together, 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Patman. Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Halpern. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I do wish 
to commend the testimony we heard this morning. 

Chairman Patmaim, Thank you, sir. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sullivan, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr, Chairman, as chairman of the subcommittee which has handled 
the mint matters except when handled on a full committee basis, I 
have of course tried to go into these issues in some depth, so my ques- 
tionir^ will probably exceed the time allotted. So I hope that I will 
have an opportunity to question more fully when the others have ha<i 
a chance. 

Chairman Patman, Is there objection? The Chair hears none. Go 
ahead, Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sullivan. Mr. Eggers, while there is no urgency about this 
legislation that I can see, 1 think the Treasury has waited far too long 
to ask for this legislation to take silver out of coinage. Four yeai-s ago 
when we had before us the legislation that became the Coinage Act of 
1965, I felt that we should continue to keep some silver in one of our 
coins, the half dollar, while converting the quarter and dimes to the 
cupro-nickel cladding. As you may know or remember, this committee 
voted at that time to remove the silver from all of the coins and the bill 
was reported in that form. When it came up in the House, I moved to 
strike the committee amendment which would have left silver out of 
the half dollar, and I was successful, and the bill then as it became law 
provided, therefore, for a 40 percent silver half-dollar. I think those 
who voted for the legislation felt that with a reduced silver content we 
could produce enough half dollars to meet the demand for the coin and 
have them circulate. 

But that never did happen really, and the Treasury kept turning 
them out in the hundreds of millions with no success in getting them 
out in circulation very widely. And my feelii^ is that once that 
became evident, and it became evident several years ago that the half 
dollars were not circulating, that we should have given it up as a 
bad job and revised the law as we are being asked to do now. We 
should turn out enough nonsilver half dollars to flood the country 
with them so that people will get out of the habit of stashing them 
away in bureau drawers. However, I think it would be useful to have 
authority in the Treasury to mint numismatic proof coins with some 
silver in them for collection purposes to make them look nicer, and I 
plan to offer an amendment to the bill to authorize the use of some 
silver in proof coins or, if not silver, then some other bright metal. 

But that amendment will provide that before any such proof coins 
are issued by the Treasury containing silver, that the Treasury devise 
guidelines which will satisfy it that every coin collector who wants 
one of these sets will be given an equal opportunity to purchase at 
least one of them before any other orders are filled or even accepted 
for multiple sets. 

Now, I have got several questions, and the first one is this. Why did 
the Treasury Department change its position on the question of 
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prohibiting the melting or exporting of silver coina, and what were the 
albumen ts used in the Joint Commission on the Coinage to convince 
the Commission to reverse the position they had taken on this the 
previous December? 

Mr. Eggers. The first coin melting ban that ever existed in our 
country. I believe was instituted in 1967. It was necessary because 
dimes and quarters which contained silver were in danger of being 
melted because of the risir^ price of silver. Coin melting would have 
reduced our supply of coins available for circulation. So to keep our 
coins in circulation the ban was then instituted. When the cupro-nickel 
dimes and quarters become available in ample quantities the reason 
for the meltnig ban no longer existed. In discussing this issue we felt 
that any coin properly belongs to its owner. It is his property, and if he 
wants to melt it, he should have the right to melt it, 

Mrs. Sullivan. Well, don't you feel that the order of the Secretary- 
repealing the ban on melting of silver coins, in fact actually created 
a windfall for the very peopfe who had been most responsible for the 
worst part of the coin shortage back in 1964, people who were buying 
up silver coins and hoarding them and buying them by the bag and by 
the ton and creating this artificial shortage? 

Mr. Eggers. Some probably profited from it, but we are short of 
silver in this country and we use more silver than we produce, and 
therefore, we felt that by lifting the ban, if silver was going back into 
the marketplace where it is neSied, they should be able to make this 
silver available for use. 

In addition to that, our Secret Service is charged with the respon- 
sibility on the melting of coin. There was some melting of coin going 
on during this period but our problem was a shortage of manpower 
to completely enforce the coin melting ban. 

Mrs. Sullivan. This was what I was going to ask you. Is it true 
that these coins were being melted surreptitiously and also were 
being exported by coin bootleggers. 

Mr. Eggebs. We have had some information to that effect. Of 
course whenever we had the information our Secret Service moved 
in. But we just could not police it completely. That is our real problem. 

Mrs, Sullivan. Well, has anyone been prosecuted for melting 
silver coins? 

Mr. Eqgbhs. a few have been prosecuted. 

Mrs. Sullivan. How much of the activity in the silver futures 
market, the speculation in silver futures, has been based on anticipa- 
tion of silver being used for the coinage of a silver dollar which, like 
the half dollar we now have, just would not circulate? 

Mr. Eqqers. Mrs. Sullivan, I think I would like to first state that 
we feel there is a sense of ui^ency in this legislation in that the market 

[nice has fluctuated up and down during the past years. The specu- 
ators have been trying to second-guess Treasury. The thing we want 
to emphasize is that we are not in the silver business. When our task 
force met, we said we are going to give the market some certainty so 
that both silver buyers and sellers know what we have on hand and 
what we intend to do. 

And that is the thing I think we can accomplish here today by 
getting this legislation on the books. 

Mrs. Sullivan. This is what I want to try to develop. As long as 
the Treasury has been the principal factor in determining the price 
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of silver in this country, that is the availability of silver from the 
Treasury has been that principal factor, has the Treasury Depart- 
ment attempted in any way at all to find a means to cut down on the 
gambling in silver prices, which has been a very disruptive thing, I 
think, insofar as our defense industries are concerned and the indus- 
tries using silver? 

Mr, Eggers. Just since the announcement of our Joint Coinage 
Commission policy in May of this year, we have watched the silver 
price go down to under $1.60 an ounce and then quickly rise to 
around $1.88. We don't think any drastic things have really happened 
to cause these movements. I think everybody — both the users and 
producers — right now can see exactly how much silver the Treasuiy 
has and when we are going to be out of it. I think the market is 
reacting very favorably. 

Mrs. Sullivan. Well, from your knowledge of it do you think that 
we should have Government controls of any kind, regulation of any 
kind of the mai^ns or the practices in these future exchange dealings 
in products or commodities not subject to the Commodity Exchange 
Act, like silver, copper, zinc? These are completely unregulated 
markets dealing in the most essential of defense and industrial mate- 
rials, and nobody regulates tliem. Should we have any such power? 

Mr. Eggebs. As General Counsel I cannot right now state a future 
policy for Treasury. 1 would have to sit with heads higher up in 
Treasury before 1 could make a statement about what our future policy 
would be. 

Mrs. Sullivan. Yes; can you tell me why was the volume of silver 
offered by the Treasury each week cut down from 2 million to 13^ 
million ounces after the meeting of the Joint Commission in Mav? 
Was this to reduce the supply available to the market so that the 
price could go up for the silver producers? 

Mr. Eggers. No, ma'ara. This reduction was recommended by the 
task force which I chaired, and we spent quite a bit of time in discussing 
various proposals. We thought about goii^ to a million ounces a 
week. We thought about going to 2 miUion a week for 6 months and 
then down to a million and a half in a graduated scale. But we finally 
came up with a million and a half. We were tryi^ to give the market 
a transition period to adjust to private supply. We reached a million 
and half rather than some graduated scale because it would be easier 
to determine when we are going to be out of silver. 

Mrs. Sullivan. Thank you. I feel that 1 am taking a great deal of 
time, Mr. Chairman. I have more questions, but if you wish, I can 

Chairman Patman. Well, you have given this a lot of thought and 
study. I suggest you continue on. 

Mrs. Sullivan. All right. 

Chairman Patman. Unless you want to read the questions and 
have them answer for the record. 

Mrs. Sullivan. If I may, and then he can enlarge upon the answers 
in the record. 

Chairman Patman. That will be all right, with that understanding, 
Mr, Eggers, Mrs. Sullivan will read the questions and you will answer 
them when you look over your transcript. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Sullivan. In more detail. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, ma'am. 
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Mrs. Sullivan. When you reduced the vokime of silver offered in 
weekly sales and opened up the bidding to anyone who wanted to- 
bid, not restricting it as you did before only to American industries 
with a definite history of using silver with proof that they were not 
hoarding it but were actually usin^ it, when you took that one step 
which was intended to raise the pnce of silver was the other step of 
eliminatit^ or repealing the ban on melting of coins intended to let 
the silver users take advantage of whatever silver coins they had 
been able to accumulate? In other words, were you giving the pro- 
ducers a higher price or an opportunity by reducing the volume of 
the silver put on sale each week and then turning around and saying 
to the silver users, all right, we are giving the coins miners this hand 
out or this favor, now you can go ahead and melt coins, any coins you 
have acquired andit won'tbe illegal. Was this part of the arrangement? 

Mr. EooERS. I chaired the silver policy task force and we did not 
sit there and say now what goodies are we going to give to the users 
now what goodies are we gomg to give to the producers? I stated as 
chairman of that committee, let us do that which is the best and the 
best policy for the public as a whole. And this is the thing we tried 
to keep in mind. On lifting the melting ban some things that influ- 
enced us were, first, there was no longer a shortage of circulating coins 
and that was the main reason for instituting the ban. Second, we did 
not feel that we had the authority to keep the ban on indefinitely. 
There had never been a previous ban on melting coins in the history 
of the United States. And so we thought it was time for us to lift 
it, and we were going to lift it and forget about trying to balance 
what is going to happen in the marketplace, who is going to be unhappy 
and who is going to be happy. I think we took all of the factors into 
consideration and we reached the conclusion this was the best policy 
the Treasury task force could recommend to the Joint Coinage 
Commission. 

Mrs. Sullivan. Well, I have been asking these questions about the 
decision and recommendation of the Joint Commission on Coinage- 
and the activities of the Treasury because up 'til now we have had no 
report from the Joint Commission on Coinage or explanation for any of 
their decisions, and the Commission was set up in the 1966 Coint^e Act 
to advise the Secretary of the Treasury and to advise the President and 
to advise the Congress, but I don't remember seeing any report to the 
Congress from the Joint Commission on Coinage. And of course only 
two members of this committee, the chairman and the ranking- 
minority member, are allowed to serve on that Commission. So I 
think the committee is entitled to a report from the Commission giving- 
its reasons for its recommendation of these changes in our coinage 
policy. If it is just supposed to be a rubberstamp for the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking the position of Mr. Barr in December, and Uien 
reversing itself completely for Mr. Kennedy in May, I was just 
wondering if it served a useful purpose. But I am awaie of the fact 
that the Treasury Department manufactures the coins and then they 
are transferred to the Federal Reserve Board and distributed by tho 
Federal Reserve, the Treasury does not distribute these coins except 
for those it sells to its own cash room, but I have been terribly disap- 
pointed at the manner in which the half dollars, for instance, have 
been placed in circulation. We hear all the time that unless you have a 
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brother-in-law who is a bank teller or a bank ofBcial or you are a coin 
■dealer who has made some sort of business arrangements with the bank, 
paying a premium I guess for certain favors, you cannot get 50-cent 
coins. 

Does anybody, or does anyone police the banks to see that the 
method they follow in distributing these coins is the correct one? 

Mr. Eggers. Mrs. Sullivan, I know of no policing in this area at 
all, and I know the problem you speak of, that if you know someone 
you can get a half dollar. I think my son now has four of them. Where 
be got them I don't know, but be is saving them himself. I know even 
the young people are saving these half dollar coins. And to my knowl- 
edge there is no policing of this at all. I do have for your information if 
you care to have it, a comparison of circulation between quarters and 
half dollars to show that the Kennedy half dollar is not circulating. I 
•could put that in the record. 

Mrs. Sullivan. I think it would be helpful if you put that in the 
record so we do have it, yes. 

Mr. Eggers. It will show that there is just no circulation at all. 

(The information referred to follows:) 



RATIO OF COINS RETURNED TO COINS ISSUED BY FEDERflL RESERVE BAN 


SCMILLIONS OF PIECES) 


H.IVU 


Quarters 


Ratio returned 
Returnilmm IssLied tn to issusd Raturns Irom 
Fiscalyur membeibanki rntmber banks (percent) mamberbank 


Ratio returned 

Issued to to Issuad 

m amber banks (ptrcent) 



Mrs. Sullivan. One of the reasons I am in favor of legislation to 
take silver out of the coins and out of the half dollar b that I think it is 
time to end this, what I call a racket in bootl^ging or the gray market- 
ing of our coins. They are supposed to be for circulation and some of 
them are designed by coin collectors, or desired, I mean, by coin col- 
lectors. But as far as I am concerned, much ot the trafl&c m the new 
coins and particularly in the half dollars has been nothing more than a 
racket to enable insiders I tbink to profiteer. And I don't think that 
that is the function of the coinage of tne United States. 

Now, has the administration definitely decided that the $1 coin 
which it is asking for should be designed to honor the late President 
Eisenhower? 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, ma'am, we have. Letters have been sent to 
both ttie Senate and the House recommending that even though it is 
not necessary, legislation be proposed within both the House and the 
Senate putting the Eisenhower portrait on the coin. 

Mrs. Sullivan. Yes. So that you would really not need legislative 
authority to do this since the design of the standard silver dollar is 
more than 25 years old. And I think the Secretary then has full author- 
ity to design the new dollar coin. 

Mr, Eggers. That ia exactly right. 
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Mrs. Sullivan. Do you want us to designate in the l^islation that 
the coin should honor President Eisenhower? 

Mr. Eggers. We would gladly accept this, and I think to have this 
honor come from both the House and the Senate putthig the Presi- 
dent's portrait on the coin, would be a good thing rather than just 
having the Secretary make the determination. For the general public 
to know that this is an expression of the Congress honoring the late 
President Eisenhower I think would be very fine. 

With regard to your earlier statement mat you would like to see 
some silver coins minted only for proof sets to be available to all coin 
collectors, I want to point out that this could involve tens of millions 
of applications every year. If there were only one remaining silver 
coin available only in proof sets we might exjject a flood of purchase 
applications that we could not possibly fill. I think it would be most 
unwise to retain one silver coin for this purpose and would strongly 
recommend against it. 

Mrs, SuLLivAM. Thank you. One last question. How much thought 
has been given to resuming the coinage of commemorative coins? The 
minority leader of the House, Congressman Gerald Ford, has pro- 
posed the minting of an Eisenhower commemorative coin, and in 
view of the increased coinage capacity at the new mint in Philadelphia 
should we give any serious consideration at all to the minting of 
commemorative coins of any kind? We have just refused to consider 
such bills here for the last 6 or 7 years. 

Mr. Eggers. The Treasury policy on this is that right now we 
think in terms of commemorative medals rather than coins because 
once you decide to put out a commemorative coin for this event or 
that event we think you open up the floodgates. Treasury favors the 
commemorative medal route, 

Mrs. Sullivan. Thank you. Now, there is only one other thing I 
would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, and that is the plan that Treasury 
has offered, or the Commission has offered, has no guarantee that some 
syndicate will not be able to acquire the rare silver dollars. 

Mr. Eggehs. Yes. 

Mrs. Sullivan. It has no guarantee that some syndicate cannot 
acquire more of these rare coins than it should. It is limited to 10 
coins per person, but that is not going to stop some group that is trying 
to acquire these from designating certain people to acquire these 10 
coins. Have you thought of any way that tiiis could be prevented? 

Mr. Eggers. I think after the plan is once adopted, if you say you 
are going to sell to the highest bidders, unless you have regulations that 
if there is an indication of a cartel buying them up, tliat there is a 
right to turn down bids on this evidence, there is no protection. This 
could happen. 

Mrs. Sullivan. Well, I wish before we get into the details of this 
you would give this some serious thought, because I know that this 
committee has felt for a lon^ time that every collector, every person 
who is interested in this kind of thing, should have a chance, and we 
don't want it all to get into speculators' hands. 

Mr Eggers. Mrs. Sullivan, we are in hundred-percent agreement. 
We want the people to have these coins. We don't want some person to 
make a lot of money out of this deal, and we certainly will work to that 
end. 
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Mrs. Sullivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the 
opportunity of asking the additional questions. 

Chairman Patman. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Just one question Mr. 
E^ers, or one of ^ou gentlemen. I was not clear on the answer to the 
chairman's question and also one that Mrs. Sullivan referred to in 
regards to the timetable for the implementation of this bill. And 

{)resuming that this bDl, or the Coinage Act of 1969 should become 
aw sometime this fall or the bill should be passed in the iirst session 
here of the 91st Congress, what would be the Treasurer's time 
schedule for the time implementation of the bill in regards to the 
actual production of the Eisenhower dollar and putting it into imple- 
mentation? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, speaking for the agency that would have the 
disposal responsibility, I would say that our current budget which is 
now in process of preparation for the hscal year 1971, of course, does 
not include any estimate of funds to carry out the disposal plan. We 
could not include such a request as a practical matter until the pend- 
ing legislation authorizing such an appropriation were carried. The 
earliest possibility it would appear then might be through the supple- 
mental appropriation route later in the fiscal year. And barring that 
sort of action, it would seem that the fiscal 1972 budget would be the 
earliest convenientpoint to bring in such an appropriation request. 

Mr. Stanton. Well, I thank you. You have elaborated a little bit 
more on your question, but are you talking then of the dollar coins in 
your opinion in 1971 or 1972 or when? 

Mr. Bbooks. Well, the point I was trying to make was tha' (here 
is a considerable amount of procedural detail which has to be worked 
out to set up the arrangement for the disposal of these coins. It vnH 
take a fair amount of funding simply to organize such a task force 
and develop these procedures. And it would not be until these pro- 
cedures, forms and so forth, were all completely designed and laid out 
that an actual disposal could begin. 

Mr. Stanton. Am I right in my interpretation that you really 
cannot give an answer to that question at this time? 

Mr. Brooks. Not in precise terms, no, sir. 

Mr. Eggers. May I ask one question? 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Eggbrs. Are you talking about the coins for resale or are you 
talking about the new dollar com? 

Mr. Stanton. The new dollar coin. 

Mr. Eggers. I think Mr. Brook's remarks were in reference to the 
rare dollar disposal plan. On the new dollar coin, let me speak to that. 
We at Treasury have studied the question of when the new coin can 
be produced. We feel that if this legislation is passed and we can get a 
supplemental appropriation we could get started in 1970. By the end 
of 1970 if we had ample funds we could produce 300 million of each 
coin — 300 milhon half dollars and 300 miDion dollar coins. 

Mr. Brooks. I am sorry; 1 misunderstood your question as being 
addressed to the disposal of rare dollars. 

Mr. Stanton. Yes. That is the answer I wanted. 

Chairman Patman. Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Stephens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eggers, were you through answering his question? 

Mr. EaaERS. Yes. 
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Mr, Stephens. We know from your statement and from what we 
have heard before that there is a problem on silver because the United 
States imports more silver than our United States production. Do you 
have the figures that would show the comparison as to how much we 
produce in the United States and what our importation of the silver 
IS, the ratio of it? If you have not ^ot it, it would be all right if you 
would supply it for the record at this time, the latest figures on that 
approximately? 

Mr. Bggers. I would rather get those figures and put those in the 
record. 

Mr. Stephens. That would be fine. I thought you might have the 
figures, 

Mr. Eggehs, I think our domestic production runs around 40 million 
ounces a year right now, but bear in mind that at this time Treasury 
is putting a million and a half ounces more into supply out of our 
inventory. 

Mr. Stephens. I would not want that included. I would just like to 
know what the importation is. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes. 

Mr, Stephens, And what the amount is that we have. 

(The information requested follows:) 

SUPPLY AND USE OF SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES' 
jln millions of on ncas] 



Supply: 

Domesiii: piiidiididn-. 
U.S. Treasucy silvsr'.. 



Speculativ* additions and Inventory ac 



■ Excludes u» ot silver lor coinBie. 

' Includes both GSA sales and sirver Issued In eichanja lor silver certincatas. 

The other question I would like to ask is this, if you recall. Is there 
a limitation on the number of proof sets that any one person or firm 
can buy through the mint? 

Mr. Eggehs. Mr. Tate is from the mint. 

Mr. Tate. We have recently issued a statement on that that we 
will accept orders for the 1970 proof sets beginning November 1, 
1969, witn a limitation of five sets per order. 

Mr, Stephens. Five sets per order, 

Mr, Tate. Five sets per order, 

Mr. Stephens. I have been curious about the collector's value 
placed on the proof sets. The Treasury has sold them at $5. You 
cannot buy any proof sets that I have seen in any coin place for less 
than $10, and they are usually anywhere from $12 to $16. I would 
agree with Mrs. SulHvan of spreading it around a little bit rather 
than letting them be concentrated in the hands of some collectors, 
I mean some commercial group that is selling them to collectors, 
let the collectors get them themselves, the individual collectors. 
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Also, I would like to comment that I have seen in coin places 
recently and also in talking with individuals where some collectors 
have a standing offer to anybody that will bring theni silver coins of 
anywhere from 6 to 10 percent above the face value of those coins. 
I think that has helped take some of these coins off the market. 
Of course I will acknowledge that if I find one I don't put it back 
in circulation. I think we all are that way. But it tends then to make 
me think that although I was in favor of having one prestige coin, 
which was a 50-cent piece with some silver in it , that maybe we made 
a mistake because it is not circulating today. 

Chairman Patman. Commencing today I doubt that they will 
remain in circulation. 

Mr. Stephens. Right. Yes, and I think that the 50-cent piece is a 
highly important coin, and it certainly is inconvenient for the average 
American man to carry a pocket full of quarters around, and we end 
up carmng a lot in our pockets. 

Mr. EaGEHs. Mr. Stephens, we in Treasury feel that our main duty 
in minting coins is getting them into the marketplace. 

Mr. Stephens. Yes. The purpose of putting the coins into circula- 
tion is to make them a medium of exchange, and if they are not used 
then we might just as well get something else. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Patman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Mike. Have you considered selling unmelted silver coins rather 
than silver bars, and do you know what additional profit the Govern- 
ment would realize if it sold unmelted coins rather than silver bars? 

Mr. Egoers. That has been discussed in Treasury prior to my 
time. Mr. Wolfe, do we have any figures on that? Why don't you 
speak to that? 

Mr. Wolfe. Well, there has been a proposal to the Treasury that — 
rather than melt down silver coins, it simply sells the silver coins in 
bags. And the argument is made that the total return to the Tresaury 
would be greater. There is no conclusi\'e evidence or data that we 
have that this is in fact true. There are undoubtedly some buyers 
who would be interested in buying bags of coins rather than the 
melted coin bars because they feel they could cull through these bags 
and perhaps get some coins of higher numismatic value. There are 
other advantages in that with the coins — you get a floor price. If 
you get four thousand quarters in a bag, it is always going to be 
worth $1,000 no matter what the price of silver is. Whereas if you 
melt down the coins, it the price of silver drops to a low level at some 
future time, you have some risk. We have thought in the Treasury 
that it is not clearly evident that the sale of silver in coins rather than 
bars is more profitable. It involves very little cost to the Treasury to 
melt these coins. And we have felt that it not only is probably as 

Erofitable or more profitable to the Treasury to sell the coins in coin 
ars rather than in bags of coins, but it seems far more appropriate 
for the Federal Government to sell surplus coin silver than to sell 
coins at a premium. 

Mr. Mize. Well, as I undei-stand it, the current premium on un- 
melted coins is in excess of 30 percent. Am I wrong on that? 

Mr. Wolfe. There is no official figure. All that you have is a series 
of offers in various publications to buy coins in bags at various prices. 
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There is nothing binding to these ofFers. Usually the ad says, I pay 
hi^est prices, and so on. 

The premiums are of course partly governed by the fact that there 
are not a great many of these coin bags available. If the Treasury, on 
the other hand, were to offer large amounts of these every week, it is 
questionable whether the quotes would stay the same. 

Mr. MizE. Well, have you calculated the profit the Treasury 
realized from coining silver, that is, per ounce ana how does this com- 
pare to selling the same through the General Services Administration? 

Mr. Wolfe. Well, the General Services Administration is selhng 
silver as agent for the Treasury. All of the sales of silver are by the 
General Services Administration, and the profit to the Federal Govern- 
ment is roughly the difference between $1.38 an ounce, which is the 
value of the silver in coins, and whatever the price the competitive bids 
make the price of silver for the week in question. The most recent 
one, yesterday, was $1.88. So the profit on the sale of silver on that 
day, yesterday, was about 50 cents an ounce. 

Mr. MiZB. One final question. Would you expect a 40 percent silver 
dollar coin to circulate? 

Mr. Wolfe. Well, no; the only evidence we have is that the 40 
percent silver half dollar has not circulated, and we would have no 
more reason to expect a 40 percent silver dollar to circulate than we 
would a 40 percent silver half dollar — considerably less perhaps 
because it has more immediate commemorative personal value to 
most of the collectors. 

Mr. MizB. Well, if not, does this indicate the American people 
want such a coin minted? 

Mr. Wolfe, I don't understand your question. You mean if it 
does not circulate, does that indicate that they want it? 

Mr. MiZE. Yes. 

Mr. Egoers. We think we will be able to flood the market with 
enough nonsilver dollars, the cupronickel dollar to eventually get 
them into active circulation. 

Mr. MizE. Well, of course, if the coin is kept as a memento by the 
people, would this not be an anti-inflationary influence on the economy? 

Mr. Eggebs. Definitely. This is definitely anti-inflationary, because 
when that goes into the sock or wherever it goes, it is not out buying 
things, and it is anti-inflationary. And it could be, a very big factor 
in the first year or so. In that jjeriod the greater percentage of them 
will not go into the marketplace. 

Mr. MiZE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Patman. What will be the weight of the proposed non- 
silver dollar as compared to the present silver dollar? 

Mr. Eggers. The weight of the silver dollar is 412.5 grains and the 
cupro-nickel one would be 350 grains. 

Chairman Patman. Well, would it be half as heavy? 

Mr. EtiGERS. Oh, no. It is 350 compared — ^350 compared with 412.5 
grains. 

Chairman Patman. About three-fourths as heavy. 

Mr. Eggeks. Seventy-five percent as heavy, yes. 

Chairman Patman. All right, fine. 

Mr. Gonzalez. 
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Mr. Gonzales. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I am sure you as a 
fellow Texan have already welcomed Mr. Eggers, and I will juBt say 
that we are delisted to have you, Mr, Eggers, 

Mr, EoosRs. Thank you, Mr. Gonzalez. 

Mr. Gonzalez. And we appreciate your testimony. I wish you well 
in your new job. 

In any event, I have just one brief question, and it has to do with 
the disposal of the old silver dollar that the Treasury has. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I think that unless we have some pretty good clear 
ideas as to how that will be done, it will create more of an issue than 
anything else I can foresee, and I would be interested in knowing what 
procedures would he followed exactly because I am afraid that other- 
wise it will be a real major issue, because there is a lot of emotionalism 
involved in this as well as speculation. 

The other thing is just a matter of curiosity. I notice that Canada 
puts out a Canadian silver dollar. Is that correct? 

Mr. Eggers. No longer. They stopped in 1966. 

Mr. Gonzalez. In other words, tney are not minting a Canadian 
silver dollar? 

Mr. Eggers. No, they are not. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Is it true that the United States was about the 
last large industrial nation that was minting silver coins until 1965? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Eggers. It was among the last, yes. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I see. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Eggers. Mr. Gonzalez, may I say on the rare silver dollar 
■disposal plan that we will work very closely with this committee and 
try to get you as much detail of the plan as the committee wants. 
Working out this plan on disposal involved more discussion in the 
Joint Commission on the Coinage than most other issues. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I would think so. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Patman. Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Blackburn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to welcome you gentlemen before the committee and make 
this observation. It seems to me that whether we decide to go with 
silver or not mth silver in the coin, I would urge that you move as 
rapidly as possible, if you do decide to use General Eisenhower's 
resemblance on the coin. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blackburn. Now, frankly, I have some reservations about 
the move of taking all the silver out of the coin for this reason, and it 
is based partially on the testimony I have heard today. We know as 
a matter of practical experience that the American people have been 
holding to a very large degree the Kennedy half dollar. Now, whether 
this is motivated because of the silver content or the strong regard 
for the late President or a mixture of the two factors, I don't know, 
but still we do know that these coins are not in general circulation 
and they are not out buying things on the open market. Now, if there 
is any crucial matter now facing this Nation I think it is inflation. I 
supported the administration in every anti-inflationary move, cutting 
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speii<ling, increasing taxes, the monetary policy of the Fe«)eral Re- 
serve, I nave supported all of this, but I am frankly very disappointed 
that we have not seen more tangible evidence of success. Now, if you 
honestly think that by minting this coin we can take more dollars 
out of circulation, and we know from experience that the 40 percent 
silver coin that has the Kennedy likeness on it has been kept out of 
circulation, then I would like to know why you don't promote this 
based on experience as an anti-inflationary move. And then when we 
get this thing under control, then take another look at the coinage. 

Mr. Eggers. First, I think that with regard to the cupro-mcfcel 
dollar with President Eisenhower's portrait that the greater percent 
of these will stay out of circulation during the first year. 

Second, we are talking about inflation and one way — — 

Mr. Blackburn. Just 1 minute now, it is your belief that they will 
stay out of circulation, but you have no experience to base that on, 
whereas you do have experience with the Kennedy half dollar. And 
I wonder why you can substitute your conviction, no matter how 
honestly conceived, with the ironclad experience with the Kennedy 
coin. 

Mr. Eggers. Well, we had the 90-percent Kennedy half dollar, 
and after it went to 40 percent; it still stayed out of circulation. And 
of course we don't have experience with a nonsilver half dollar. But, 
talking in the area of inflation, if we use cupronickel in this dollar 
instead of silver, it will bring into the Treasury, instead of $160 
million on the sale of the silver coin, we will bring in $290 million on 
seigniorage for each 300 million coins minted. 

Mr. Blackburn. I follow that. 

Mr. Eggers. And then an additional 50 

Mr. Blackburn. But if they are being circulated because people 
are not holding them, then that anti-inflationary factor is not 
operating. 

Now, let me ask this question, too. Now, the question was rasied 
earlier about why we don't sell silver coins in theu- present state for 
profit, let people bid on them. And one argument was, well, it doesn't 
cost anything to melt them down into bars anyway. Well, okay, I 
will buy that. But then the strongest ar^ment that was urged was 
that it just does not seem to be appropnate for the Treasury to be 
selling old coins at a profit. 

Well, now, are we so committed to losing money in this Government 
that we can just say that it is not appropriate to make money on a 
transaction that is possible? 

Mr. Eggers. I afwaj^ like a profit. I am still from out there where 

Erofit is a great motivation, and I still think Treasury should be in the 
usiness of trying to make a profit for the taxpayers. If we make 
profit on coins, I would be for it. 

Mr. Blackburn. Well, why don't we at least experiment with it? 
I will grant you that like all commodities as it becomes more available 
the price begins to depreciate. 

Mr. Eggers. Supply and demand. 

Mr. Blackburn. But at the same time it impresses me that if vre 
tried it and found we were making a profit, then let us continue it 
until we are not making a profit. And then let us take another approach 
at that time. 
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Mr. Eggers. Mr. Blackburn, T would like to state that as chairman 
of the task force on silver we will very carefully review your su^estion 
and come back and let you know on this. We have not really done any 
in-depth study on this. 

Mr. Blackburn. Is there a shortage of silver at the present time 
among those industries that require the use of silver? 

Mr. Eggers. No, there is no shortage r^ht now. They can get the 
silver that they need. 

Mr. Blackburn. I am frankly wondering what is going to be the 
effect of this on the silver producers? Is this going to Sepress the 
price of silver and have a depressing effect on those States that look 
to the sale of silver 

Mr. Eggers. I think the best barometer we have is that the price 
of silver is now where it was at the time, a Jittle above the price at 
the time we announced the overall policy in early May of this year. 

1 think the thing that is happening in the marketplace is that 
they are no longer tyring to second-^iess Treasury actions. They 
think we mean busine^ and we are going to stay nith a certain plan. 
They now have certainty in the marketplace. 

Mr. Blackburn. Do any major nations now coin money using 
silver. 

Mr. Eggers. They have some 1 think on commemorative coins 
but no circulating corns in silver that I know of. 

Mr. Blackburn. I see. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no farther questions. 

Chairman Patman. Doesn't Mexico have circulating silver coins? 

Mr. Wolfe. They have a coin of low silver content. I have no 
figures on the extent to which it circulates. 

Chairman Patman. Have you finished, Mr. Blackburn? 

Mr, Blackburn. Yes, sir; I am finished. 

Chairman Patman. It occurs to me that there is a serious problem. 
If commencii^ today the 40 percent silver coins wiW be hoarded, there 
is a hiatus between today and the time you will get the new coin out, 
the substitute that has no silver in it. Don't you think that Congress 
should consider, if we agree that we are going to take the silver out, 
by joint resolution some way for you to go ahead on the 50 cent piece 
so as to not have that hiatus between the time that they are hoarded 
and there will be no coins to use and so as to expedite the making of 
the new ones. 

Mr. Eggers. I think the faster you move, the more certainty 
you give and the better off you are. Of course the bill does have a 
transition period where we can continue minting the 40 percent 
silver half dollars until January 1 of 1971. 

Mr. Blackburn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this observa- 
tion, that as a father of four children who has to give them quarters 
every morning to go to school, I sure would like to have some half 
dollars to hand out for lunch money. 

Chairman Patman. Mr. Minish. 

Mr. MiNisH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eggers, what in your opinion is the reason for the noncircida- 
tion of the half dollar? 

Mr. Eggers. 1 think a lot of it is just the intrinsic value. I think 
wherever you go — in or out of this country they like to have a Kennedy 
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half dollar. People everywhere are keeping them, and one of the 
reasons is, they uiink someday they are going to be worth a lot more. 
And so people are putting them away in their drawers and so forth. 

Mr. MiNisH. You don't believe it is because of the silver content, 
do you? 

Mr. Eqqehb. Of course in the 90 percent silver coin it definitely 
was the silver content. 

Mr. MiNiSH. We are talking about the present half dollar, not the 
90 percent dollar. 

Mr. EoGBRS. Present half dollar? The silver content would have to 
get awfully high before you could melt them down to make much 
money out of them. 

Mr. MiNisH. Is the administration continuing to melt the 90 per- 
cent half dollar? 

Mr. Bggers. Sir? 

Mr. MiNiSH. Are you continuing to melt them? 

Mr. Eqgers. Yes, we are melting the silver dimes and quarters. 

Mr. MiNisH. Have you increased the production? 

Mr. Eggbrs. We are producing Kennedy half dollars a hundred 
milhon a year right now. 

Mr. MiNisH. Why don't you increase the production? You have the 
capability with the new mint. 

Mr. Eggers. The Appropriation Committee last year directed that 
we mint only a hundred million pieces a year. 

Mr. MiNisH. A hundred million a year? 

Mr. Eggebs. a hundred million a year since July of 1968. But over 
the past 4 years I think we have minted 1.2 billion of these coins. 

Mr. MiNiSH. 1.2 billion? 

Mr. Eggers. Well, the exact figure is 1,234,172,560 pieces, including 
the 90 and 40 percent silver Kennedy half dollars. We minted 
429,609,450 of the 90 percent silver halves, all dated 1964, and 
804,663.110 of the 40 percent silver half dollars, dated 1965-69. 

Mr. MiNisH. That is more than a hundred million a year, more 
likely 300 milHon a year. 

Mr. Eggers. Let me clarify that. We did at one time mint as much 
as 300 million half dollar coins a year, and it was cut down to 100 
milhon only a year ago. 

But then bear in mind right now our surplus supply of silver is only a 
little over a hundred miUion ounces. 

Mr. MiNiSH. Well, why don't you come back? Why don't you ask 
for an increase in the appropriations? You said earlier with the new 
dollar you would be able to flood the market and the coins would 
not be hoarded and you would not have a shortage problem. Why 
don't you do the same with the half dollar? 

Mr. Eggers. Well, first we are limited by appropriations. But 
regardless of the appropriation I doubt whether we could produce 
enough Kennedy half dollars to get them into circulation. 

Mr. MiNiSH. So that your reason for not circulating it is that you 
do not have enough money to manufacture them, to mint them. 

Mr. Eggers. Well, it is not so much the limitation there on money, 
on dollars. It was a limitation on the number of coins that we could 
mint, and that was a hundred million coins. 

Mr. MiNisH. But you said earlier that it was not a hundred million. 
You were limited by appropriations, if I understood you correctly. 
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Mr. Egqers. Let Mr. Tate here from the mint speak on it. He lives 
with this problem. 

Mr. Tate. When this Coin^e Act was first passed we were making 
along in 1966 and 1967 about 300 million Kennedy half dollars per 
year. Later the Appropriations Committee included a directive in the 
House report — I woiud not have the number of it — limiting our 
production to 100 million pieces during each fiscal year. This is not 
necessarily a limitation on funds but more a limitation on the number 
of pieces. Later the Joint Commission on the Coinage reviewed this 
and agreed with this limitation. So there was general agreement 
between the Coinage Commission and the Congress that the produc- 
tion of Kennedy half dollars should be limited to 100 million pieces 
per year, and this is what we have been following during the past year 
or so. 

Mr. MiNisH, That is all, Mr, Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Patuan. Yes. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. At the outset, Mr. Eggers, 
let me thank you and your colleagues for provoking a most interesting 
discussion this morning. 

It occurs to me that some consideration might be given to the idea of 
minting both a 40 percent silver dollar and the cupro-nickel dollar. 
In this way you would be able to let the hoarders have something to 
look for and you could flood the market, the marketplace with your 
cupro-nickel dollar. You have the best of both worlds that way, don't 

Mr. Eggers. We took this into consideration, and we dis 'ussed 
this very point. 

But one problem we have is to circulate two coins of equal value 
but of different composition. And there may also be some problems in 
manufacturing a 40 percent silver dollar. We have never done it. And 
of course, using the silver for coins would still not be good for our 
balance of payments or consumer prices. 

Mr. Bbown. I would like to address my next question to the gentle- 
man from GSA, I looked over the proposal on the disposal of the rare 
silver dollars. In disposing of these how do you prevent a collector 
from getting many others to apply for a set of 10 coins to the ultimate 
benefit of the collector? 

Mr. Brooks. That is a very difficult problem, Mr. Brown. The 
interagency committee that developed this plan had that point well 
in mind and certainly is aware of the great desire to obtain the ■ 
widest possible distribution of these coins. This is a problem that 
faces the Treasury Department today in the distribution of its proof 
coins. We intend to bund in reasonable safeguards to at least mimmize 
this type of thing from happening. At this moment I could not tell you 
in detail exactly how this might be done. But the agency is well aware 
of the problem and will do what it can to minimize it. 

Mr. Brown, But there is no ironclad way to prevent it, 

Mr. Brooks. I don't know of aiw, sir, 

Mr. Brown. Does the Post Office Department have the same 
problem with respect to first issues? 

Mr. Brooks, I suspect they do, but I do not have any firsthand 
knowledge of it. 
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Mr. Brown. I don't have any other questions, but I would like to 
commend the chairman because I concur with his concern about the 
hiatus which could occur in the interim period because of the hoarding 
of existing 40 percent silver half dollars. But it occure to me that we 
could move this bill out of committee and to the floor as quickly as 
we could act on a joint resolution. The fact that the chairman has 
scheduled an executive session for markup of the bill on Friday shows 
the speed that could be used on the bill and I commend the chau-man's 
position. 

Chairman Patman. I think it is possible, 

Mr. Bbown. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Patman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Galifianakis. 

Mr. Galifianakis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome to you Mr. Eggers, and to yoiir associates. What is the 
form and the amounts of the salable silver if this l^slation were 
enacted? 

Mr. Eggebs. We have in silver now, available right now, in 
bulhon 

Mr. Galifianakis. What is the composition? You have bullion— — 

Mr. Eggers. Bullion and coins that we are melting. 

Mr. Galifianakis. Are those the only two forms that woidd be 
available for the market? 

Mr. Egoebs. Yes, those are the only two. We have approximately 
60 million ounces of silver in coins and we have about 40 million 
oun-es in bullion. 

Mr. Galifianakis. So you are just talking about two commodities 
then, the bullion and the coin. 

Mr, Eggbrs. Yes, that's right. But it is all silver. 

Mr. Galifianakis. Another matter that has already been alluded 
to is the Kennedy half dollar. Is it Kennedy or silver that attracts and 
causes the hoarding of this coin? I guess there is a lesson to be learned 
there and I would assume that it is a combination of these factors. 
I was wondering what the Commission's findings were relative to 
the prospective hoarding of the proposed Eisenhower dollar. It would 
seem to me that based on the experience of the Kennedy half dollar 
the results might be the same as to the proposed Eisenhower dollar. 
Were there specific findings and recommendations as to this point. 
Someone referred to the fact that, you can take care of the public 
■ desire to honor great Presidents like Eisenhower by putting out the 
commemorative medal and satisfy that demand. If your main piu'pose 
is to keep the coins circulating, are you not goii^ to impede circulation 
by continuing the same procedure of the Kennedy half dollar to the 
Eisenhower dollar. 

Mr. Eggers. I think the difference would be that here we are 
going to use a cupro-nickel dollar and we can supply the market with 
almost unHmited quantities of the cupro-nickel dollar. Where with 
silver, of course, we have a real limitation on the amount of silver we 
have available. 

Mr. Galifianakis. Well, if you start over-producing and flooding 
to take care of the people who desire to retain the coins, are you not 
back in the same i)lace so far as the increased costs involved in flood- 
ing, or have you gotten that far in your computations? 

Mr. Eggebs. These are nonsilver coins. 
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Mr, Galifianakis. What is the cost of the overproduction to 
insure nonhoarding? 

Mr. Egoees. This b nonsilver and bear in mind our seigniorage on 
300 million nonsilver dollars would be $290 million, about S290 
million. There is a lot 

Mr. Galifianakis. Don't you anticipate a real increase in cost if 
you have to flood the market to insure— — 

Mr. Eggbrs. No, we do not. 

Mr. Galifianakis. You don't. The other question that I have is, 
if the legislation should pass, what will be the pubhc psychological 
reaction. Will we be getting to a point that the dollar is not worth a 
nickel? 

Mr. Egqehs. I think we are to that point right now. 

Mr. Galifianakis. You know we had a comparable allegation when 
we removed tne gold 

Mr. Eggers. That's right. 

Mr, Galifianakis (continuing). The gold cover from the dollar. 
You know there were great accusations that the sohdarity of the 
American dollar was being challenged. Do you anticipate a similar 
challenge as to coins because of the removal of its solidarity, silver? 

Mr. EooERS. I do not because fii-at of all the only coins that most 
people see are dimes and quarters. And those are cupro-nickel. And 
there was some mild reaction, at first, on the cupro-nickel dimes and 
quarters but that didn't last long and the people don't even think 
about it anymore. 

Mr. Brown. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Galifianakis. Yes, I would be delighted to. 

Mr. Brown. I might suggest that it has also been suggested that 
the paper dollar isn't worth a nickel. 

Mr. Galifianakis. Well, I kind of like this idea of nickels. 

Chairman Patman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Galifianakis. Certainly. 

Chairman Patman. You know we have a trillion, six hundred 
bilhon dollars of debts in this country, pubhc and private, and every 
piece of money is good for all debts, public and private; it is legal 
tender. That means that you can use this money one hundred cents 
on the dollar for the payment of all debts and taxes. And if a creditor 
refuses to take this tendered money, legal tender, the debt is paid. 
What better money could we have than that one hundred cents on 
the dollar? 

Mr. Galifianakis. That is the old common law, Mr. Chairman. I 
miglit add facetiously, if I might be pardoned for a personal note, 1 
like the idea of nickel being in because in my campaign we used, 
"nickels for Nick," so instead of getting nickels I wiU be getting 
dollars, so I am looking for this great step forward. 

Mr. Eqgehs. You are a victim of circumstances. 

Mr. Galifianakis. I make my reservation because I haven't heard 
my colleague. Congressman McClure, yet. 

Chairman Patman. Fine. Let us try to get through. We have several 
left. 

Mr. WUIiams, you are next. 

Mr. Williams. I yieJd to Mr. Brown. 



Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I only want to comment in view of your 
remarks that there is a court, there was a court in Minnesota that did 
not so hold with respect to Federal Eeserve notes. 

Chairman Patman. Wdl, was it a court of record? 

Mr. Williams. I would like to suggest we leave that matter to the 
courts. 

Chairman Patman. That must have been a kangaroo court. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Eggers, I do want to thank you, gentlemen, 
incidentally, for some very interesting and informative material here 
thb morning. I see in this bill that we are going to be using a cladding 
of an alloy of 75 percent copper and 25 percent nickel, and I have 
in my hand here a quarter dollar which I believe is a cupro-nickel clad 
quarter dollar. 

Mr. Bggerb. That's right. 

Mr. Williams. Quite frankly, this coin does not look too good to 
me. The serrated edge, the copper is showing through, and some of the 
printing on the one side of the coin is very indistinct, especially on this 
particular coin where it says quarter dollar. Isn't there a better alloy 
that you can find for using on our coins? 

Mr. Eggers. I will turn that to the expert from the mint. That is 
not my department. 

Mr. Tatb. Mr. Williams, before the Coinage Act of 1965 was 
enacted, there was a considerable study made both within the Treasury 
and outside of the Treasury, We employed the Battel Memorial In- 
stitute to make an intensive study of all of the materials available for 
coinage hoping to come up with something that would be just as 
attractive as silver, but also we had the problem of the operation of 
all of the millions of vending machines that are in use in the country. 

So the clad material that you refer to was the result of all of this 
effort, and it does operate in the vending machines and in other re- 
spects it has been highly successful. 

Mr. Williams. In other words, this is the best alloy you have 
been able to find? 

Mr. Tatb. It was the best we were able to come up with, yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Now, under this bill the Treasury Department is 
going to be paid $1.29 plus for each fine troy ounce of silver, and of 
course under the maimer in which this silver is going to be disposed 
of, are you certain that the additional money over the dollar and 
29 cents that is going to accrue to the benefit of the Treasury is going 
to be at least the full market value of this silver? 

Mr. Eggers. I am certain that it will be. 

Mr. Williams. In other words, the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices is going to sell the silver. They will pay immediately to the 
Treasury Department the $1.29 plus, mentioned on page 4, for each 
fine troy ounce of silver? And then under section 3 also accruing to the 
benefit of the Treasury will be anything else over that figure of a $1 .29 
which is obtained for the silver? 

Mr. Wolfe. You are talking 1 think about the disposal of the rare 
silver dollars. 

Mr. Williams. Right. In other words, are you going to sell this in 
a way that wil! assure the Treasury Department and the U.S. Govern- 
ment that they will get the full market value of this silver? 

Mr. Wolfe. You are referring to a surplus stock of silver. 

Mr. Williams. Bight. 
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Mr. EaoBRS. Yes. The law now provides that the Secretarj of the 
Treasury has authority to sell the silver in anyway he wishes. 

Mr, Wolfe. As long as the price is not lower than a $1.29 an ounce. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, but that is a rather foolish provision because 
we have heard that silver has been down to $1 .54 an ounce. It has been 
up as high as $1,79. And to talk about $1.29 seems to me to be rather 
redundant. 

Mr. Wolfe. Well, the way in which the silver is sold we believe 
assures — it is a bidding process that is open to all— assures that the 
price on the day of sale will accurately reflect the market price of 
silver on that day. For example, yesterday, the average price at which 
the Treasury silver was sold in melted coin bars was $1.88 an ounce. 
The price on the commodity exchanges on the same day for commercial 
^ade silver was about the same. 

Mr. Williams. Will you answer my question. My question is you 
we following a procedure that assure that the Government will 
receive full market value of the silver? 

Mr. Wolfe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams. Incidentally, 1 would like to make a statement 
concerning the procedure of the Treasury in making a million and a 
half ounces available and selHng it to the highest bidder. It seems to 
me what was accomplished by that procedure was assuring the Treas- 
my of getting the highest possible price for the silver whicn was being 
sold. 

Now, Mr. Eggers, you made a statement relative to bills that have 
been introduced I believe into the House and Senate which would 
provide for carrying General Eisenhower's portrait on the cupro-nickel 
dollars. Did I understand you correctly, that there have been bills 
introduced into both the House and Senate providing for this? 

Mr. Eggers. There have been bills introduced in the House and the 
Senate for the portrait of President Eisenhower on both silver and 
nonsilver dollar coins. 

Mr. Williams. Oh, Mrs. Dwyer has introduced a bill which would 
provide for a nonsilver dollar bearing the portrait of General 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. Fine. 

What this bill is really going to do in effect is take the Treasury 
Department out of the silver business. 

Mr. Eggers. That is right. 

Mr. Williams. Now, if the Treasury Department gets out of the 
silver business, then how is the production of silver going to compare 
with the demand for silver? 

Mr. Eggers. We will be out by the end of 1970 — ■ — 

Mr. Williams. Yes, but after that. How is the production going to 
compare with the demand? 

Mr. Eggers. We expect that the demand for silver — and I think 
probably the producers are more qualified to testify on this, that the 
demand will increase because there has been an increase through the 
years in various products using silver. 

Mr. Williams. You cannot tell me how the production is going to 
compare with the demand once the U.S. Government or Treasury 
Department gets out of the silver business, 

Mr. Eggers. No, we cannot. 
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Mr, Williams. I suppose we will have some witnesses before us 
tomorrow to develop that point. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Sullivan (presiding). Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you, Madam Chairman, Mr. E^ers, and 
gentlemen. 

I would like to run through the arithmetic with you, Mr. Eggers, 
of the savings through seignior^e to the Treasury, and thus the 
taxpayers, as a result of this legislation. Let us start with the $1 
proposal. I gather the biggest use of the $1 nonsilver coin will be in 
the vending machine industry, is that correct? 

Mr. Eggers. Now, we thmk the demand would be mostly in the 
Western States, the vending machines, and then of course in Las 
Vegas where thCT are using tokens now that are the size of the dollar. 

Mr. Redss. What is a liberal high estimate of what the demand for 
these new dollars might be over an annual period once it gets going 
based on Las Vegas, the western predilection, and vending machines. 

Mr. Eggers. The figure we have is up to about 300 million coins 
annually, hut it could dwindle down from that. We are not really 
certain. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. Well, I wanted the top figure. And let us take it 
over a 3-year period. That would be 900 million coins, if that top 
figure is realized, and the seigniorage over a silver dollar comes to, I 
believe, $95 nailhon per hundred million, is that correct? 

Mr. Eggers. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. So that would be $850 million 

Mr. Eggers. That's right. 

Mr. Reuss (continuing. For a 3-year period. 

Mr. Eggbes. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. Let us turn then to the half dollars. There I suppose 
the proper thing to do is to look at the saving between the present 40 
percent silver and zero silver half dollar, is it not? 

Mr. Eggers. That's right. 

Mr. Reuss. What is a good liberal estimate of the number of half 
dollars that might shortly be needed each year if we mint them ac- 
cording to this bill? 

Mr. Eggers. Our figures that we have are around 800 or 900 milhon 
over a 3-year period. 

Mr. Reuss. A year? 

Mr. Eggers. 3 years. 

Mr. Wolfe. That would be the amount that you would need to get 
into circulation to have them fully used. You would reach that pomt 
over a period of time. 

Mr. Reuss. Right. Eight or nine hundred million, you say? 

Mr. Eggers. You would have to reach that point in production to 
finally get that coin and really get it out into circulation in the market. 

Mr. Reuss. And is that 8 or 9 hundred million half dollars or 8 
to 9 hundred milUon dollars worth of half dollars? 

Mr. Eggers. That is in numbers, pieces, 8 hundred to 9 hun- 
dred million pieces. 

Mr. Reuss. So that would be up to $450 million worth 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Reuss (continuing). Per year. And of that $450 million worth 
how much would be the seigniorage involved in having a zero silver 
coin as opposed to a 40 percent silver coin. 

Mr. EoGEBB. It would be the same ratio as the dollar. That would 

Mr. Rbuss. Well, but $450 million worth of half dollars a year — 
once the thing gets into full production, how much seigniorage would 
there be in making those with zero silver rather than with 40 percent 
silver. 

Mr. Egqbrs. It would be about 

Mr. Reubs. Well, would it not be about— — 

Mr. EooERs. 425 million over a 3-year period. 

Mr. Reuss. Four hundred twenty-five million. Oh, that sounds high. 

Mr. Wolfe. Well, the ration of seigniorage is the same, just cut 
it in half for the half dollar as compared with the dollar. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, all I want you to do is to vahdate my arithmetic. 
Mr. E^ers has testified that you will when you get into high gear 
be producing $450 milUon a year of 50 cent pieces. 

Mr. Wolfe. I don't think that we could produce S450 million in 
half dollars a year, but that we estimate that the total amount of 
half dollars that might eventually be needed by the economy in 
active circulation would be in the area of eight hundred to nine 
hundred million pieces. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, then, we will have to start again because what 
I want to know is the total disappearance projection and the resulting 
savings. So would you now tell me— and I guess that we have not 
been communicating — ^would you tell me the number of 50 cent 
pieces containing zero silver that you estimate you will have to pro- 
duce every year once you get into high gear? How many pieces will 
that be a year? 

Mrs. Sullivan. Since the time is so limited would it be all right 
to supply for the record when they look over the transcript? 

Mr. Eggers. What I would like to do if we could have these 
questions is get together with our people and get the figures together 
and we will be glad to submit all these figures. 

Mr. Reuss. If you will 

Mr. Egqees. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Reuss (continuing). Give me, just to make sure 

Mr. Eggehs. I understand. 

Mr. Reuss. Well, let me finish because I was just starting on this. 
I would like the figures — let us make them on an annua) basis rather 
than for 3 years— on an annual basis giving me the high most Uberal 
estimates of the demand for these coins for the new nonsilver dollar, 
the new nonsilver 50 cent pieces, and then I will want the seigniorage 
or profit on those on an annual basis. In the case of the dollar, the 
difference between all silver and no silver. And the case of the 50 cent 
piece, the difference between 40 percent silver and no silver. 

Mr. Eggers. Right. 

Mr. Reuss. AntI then also give me the seigniorage on these 3 
milUon rare silver dollars. You say tliey go up to $170 in value? I 
don't find that anywhere. 

Mr. Eggers. We had that testimony earlier around $90 milUon. 

Mr. Reuss. If you will include it in your testimony, and also the 
seigniorage on that. 
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Mr. Eqqers. Yes, fine. All right. 

Mr. Rbuss. And then if you will also include the seignior^e or 
profits on your sales from stockpile. I think they are in your testimony 
someplace, but I would like that, too. 

Obviously, if I may just conclude, Mr. Chairman. This seigniorage 
or savings to the Treasury, the taxpayer, the budget, and everything 
else will be a large sum, in the billions of dollars over a 3-year period. 

Mr. Egqers, On both coins, yes, sir; that's right. 

Mr. Reuss. Yes. Which is veij fine. Now, this seigniorage idea was 
started under the Democrats. Would you be willing to let us apply 
that against some of the dreadful budget deficits we had when we 
were inpower? 

Mr. Eggges. Sir, I want to be a winner, and whatever you want to 
do in applying it to the budget deficits go right ahead. I just want to 
get this legislation passed. 

Mr. Rbdsb. Anyway, I think it is a good bill and we welcome your 
comments. 

Mr, Eqgeks. Yes, sir. 

{The following letter was received by the committee:) 

The Gbnehal Codnsel op the Treasuet, 

WathiTigton, D.C., October 1, 1969. 
Hon. Hbnrt S. Rbubs, 
House of Repretentatiues 
WatkinDlon, D.C. 

Dbar Mr. Kbdss: At today's banking and currency hearings, you asked what 
effect H.R. 13252 would have on the total seigniorage and revenue from silver to 
the Federal Government. It is difficult to assess annual public demand for the 
OUpro-niokel half dollar and the dollar coins. A fair assumption might be that the 
public could annually absorb 300 million □onsilver pieces of each denomination at 
teaat in the first few years. 

Based upon this assumption, and with adequate appropriations, the seigniorage 
would be as follows: 

300 million cupro-nickel dollars, approximately $290 million. 

300 million cupro-nickel half dollars, approximately $145 million. 

Total seigniorage, approKimately $435 million. 

Baeed upon production of 100 taillion 40 percent silver half dollars, seigniorage 
would amount to approximately $28 million. Assuming that 40 per cent silver clad 
dollars could be manufactured at the rate of 100 million pieces per year, seigniorage 
could be estimated at $56 million, which is based on the seigniorage shown for the 
silver half dollars above. 

At the present time we are limited to minting 100 million 40 percent silver half 
dollars. We also have the additional limitation of having only 100 million ounces of 
silver in inventory for the manufacture of any type of silver coins, 60 million 
ounces of which is in the form of coins which must be sorted and melted. 

The continued sale of surplus silver at the present rate of 1.5 million ounces 
a week, or 78 million ounces on an annual rate, would yield a profit of about $40 
million at the price of the latest weekly sale conducted by GSA. 

If the rare silver dollars were all sold, we estimate under the present market 
prices the gross profit would be about $90 million and, after paying the U.S. 
Treasury $3 million for the coins and deducting the cost of distribution together 
with a discount factor on the market price as listed, the net profit could be approx- 
imately S80 million. 

In projecting annual figures over a 3-year period and taking into account that 
there could be some decline in coinage production in later years, it appears that 
enactment of H.R. 13252 would result in over SI billion seigniorage and miscel- 
laneous revenue to the Treasury during this period. 

If I can be of any further assistance, please advise. 
Sincerely, 

Paul W. Ego ess, 

General Counael, 
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ChainuEin Patman. Let us see, now. We have two others, Mrs. 
Heckler and Mr. Johnson. If you will divide the time it will be appre- 
ciated so we can get through here. If you desire to ask further ques- 
tions, do it in writing, and you will answer them when you look over 
your transcript. 

Mr. Eqqehb. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I will be dad to. 

Chairman Patman. And Mr. St Germain, yea. There are three of 
us. 

Mrs. Hecklsr. In the interest of time, I shall limit my questions 
and provide some in writing. I also want to commend you, Mr. 
Eggers, and your colleagues for your informative presentation this 
momir^. 

First of all, what is the seigniorage per dollar on the 40 percent 
silver half dollar and the half dollar with the cupro-nickel? Do you 
have that readily available? If not, you may submit it later. 

Mr. Eggers. We have a table here that we could submit. 

Mrs. Heckler. Fine. 

Chairman Patman. You may insert the table in the record, if you 
desire. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, I would like to insert the table. That shows the 
difference. 

Chairman Patman. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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iSilver al 11.382408347 pel tine ounce. 

Mrs. Heckler. Mr. Blackburn commented that he would welcome 
a more available, readily accessible half dollar because he gives his 
children t]uarters regularly. He questioned the inflationary potential 
of charing to the cupro-nickel half dollar because the silver half 
dollar is obviously being hoarded. It would seem to me, Mr. Eggers, 
that in using quarters instead of the half dollar, Mr. Blackburn is 
spending the same amount of money. The jjresence or existence of the 
half dollar coin is of dubious value in the fight against inflation. I 
would behave that item No. 4 on page 5 of your testimony 

Mr. Eggers. Balance of payments? 

Mrs. Heckler {continuing). Which indicates that using our surplus 
silver for dollar coins would mean higher prices for important con- 
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sumer products, and you cite Kodak, or film, and other costs, would 
it not appear that the use of silver in the coins and the scarcity of 
silver, considering our ratio of consumption over production, that 
this in itself if we continue to put silver in coins will increase the 
inflationary spiral by increasing the cost of consumer goods. 

Mr. Egoers. That is absolutely correct. In addition to that, it 
would take silver out of the market and would affect our balance of 
payments. And over the 3-year period, if we used our surplus of silver 
for coins, we estimate approximately a hundred and forty-five million 
dollar added deficit in the balance of payments. So there is a double- 
edged sword there when we use the silver in our coins. 
Mrs. Heckler. Thank you very much, Mr. Eggers. 
In the interest of time, Mr. dhairman, I sh£ul submit my other 
questions in writing. 
Mr. Eggers. Thank you. 

Chairman Patman. Thank you. Mr. St Germain. 
Mr. St Germain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am happy to hear 
from your testimony that the administration, Mr. Eggers, 13 now rec- 
ommending that if there be a one dollar coin, that it be without any 
ffllver whatsoever, because I am sure we would have hit the same 
problem there, and I think probably one of the reasons the administra- 
tion recommends this, as we hit with the Kennedy half dollar. And that 
is that 1 biUion, or approximately a billion of them were coined and 
minted and the q^uestion is where are I hey? Who has them? 

Just one question for the record. From time to time we hear that 
there are vast quantities of 90-percent silver being used by banks 
either to fulfill their reserve requirements or taken in as collateral for 
loans to borrowers. Now, I understand there is authority, that you 
already have the authority to end this practice. In view of the shortage 
of silver, the consumption as against production that we are all seeing, 
wouldn't it be wise at this time to invoke that clause and put an end 
to the practice of using silver collateral and for the reserves in the 
banks, the reserve requirements. 

Mr. Eggers. Mr. St Germain, I cannot r^ht now answer that 
([uestion on the 1965 act. This was discretiontuy. And all I can say 
is that I can take your statement back to the Treasury and say this 
is one of the things we should consider, and I will definitely bring your 
remarks to the attention of officials in Treasury and see that a policy 
decision is made in that area. 

Mr. St Germain. Pine. Thank you. 
Chairman Patman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I, too, want to 
welcome you experts here this morning. I just want to say that when 
the bill first hit us 2 or 3 years ago to take silver out of our coins, to 
me it was, oh, so shocking that I didn't vote for it, honestly and here 
we are faced with a bill wherein we are going to go all the way, take 
the silver out of our half dollar and then make a silver coin without 
any silver in it. I don't know, I suppose we have reached the in- 
evitable and it is probably something that we must do. 

Now, I notice in your testimony that you have issued one and a 
fourth billion 50 cent coins with 40 percent silver and that has taken 
200 million ounces of silver or a 6-year production. And I am just 
wondering — you probably should mint another 250 million of these 
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half dollars, and if this bill passes to issue 300 million silver dollaTS, I 
am juat wondering where would you get the silver if you have taken 
the 6-year production of silver to make the Kennedy half dollars 
which you have already made. 

Mr. Eggers. We have only approximately a hundred million 
ounces of surplus silver, so if we mint a dollar with silver in it and 
also a Kennedy half dollar, we would have to go into the marketplace 
and purchase silver. We are therefore proposing that nonsilver coins 
be mm ted. 

Mr. Johnson. So you don't actually have the silver available to 
do it. You would have to try and procure it someplace? 

Mr. Eggers. No, sir. We have around a hundred million ounces of 
surplus silver. We do have 165 million ounces that is in the defense 
stockpile but that is not available for use in coins. 

Mr. Johnson. That is a defense stockpile I think you said, 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir. That is right. There is a distinction. 

Mr. Johnson. Now, if this bUl should pass, then you gradually 
divest yourselves of all the silver except the defense stockpile, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Eggers. We plan to be out, if the bill passes, out of the silver 
marketplace approximately by the end of 1970 or the early part of 
1971 under this plan. 

Mr, Johnson. Now, we are going to hear from the silver people 
from out west, the miners and the producers. I suppose perhaps the 
reason that they might be against this bill is that if you take silver 
out of the market to make these silver dollars and continue to make 
the Kennedy half dollars with 40 percent silver in it, it will materially 
increase the price of silver at the mines, would it? So it would be to 
their advantage financially to mint these silver dollars and Kennedy 
half dollars \vith 40 percent silver in them. Isn't that the real reason 
that they would perhaps be against this bill? 

Mr. Eggekb. I am not going to say that is the real reason. I am going 
to permit them to state their case. They came before us, our task 
force, and presented their case. I think some of them have a very 
emotional attachment to the idea that we ought to have a coin with 
silver. It is a combination of the two. They talk about the emotional 
aspect of having a coin of the realm with silver in it, but of course 
they are aware that if we continue producing silver coins, the silver 
price win rise and there will be more profits to the producers. It is as 
simple as that. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, the bell has rung. 

Mr. Brown. Mr, Chairman, could I ask one more question? 

Chairman Patman. Thank you, gentlemen. We thank you for your 
testimony. Go ahead, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. One final question. Would you want to express an 
opinion as to whether or not authority, not direction, should bf given 
to Treasury to mint 40 percent silver dollars in a limited amount per 
year. 

Mr. Eggebs. No, we would rather have just one coin and not two 
coins, and we do not want silver in the coin, definitely not. 

Mr. Brown, But would that be your decision if you only have the 
authority? You would not be directed to do it. 
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Mr. EoGBRS. That's right. I would rather we did not even have the 
authority because when we have the authority we will have the pres- 
aurea. 

Mr. Bhown. Thank ^ou. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eggbrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Patman. Mr. Eggers, that is the reason that the New 
York banks wanteii the prime rate very high, so high that they would 
not have the pressures. They did not want their good customers to 
come in to them and to ask tnem for loans. 

Anyway, Mr. Eggers, I repeat tliat the committee is grateful to 
you for your testimony. We appreciate it very much. And also the 
gentlemen accompanying you. 

Mr. Eggers. Mr. Chairman, it's been our privilege to be here. 

Chairman Patman. We don't anticipate that we will need you 
back, but if we do, we will feel free to call on you. 

Mr. Eggers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Patman. Fine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Egqers. You are welcome. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05, the committee recessed to 10 a.m., Friday, 
October 3, 1969.) 
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FRIDAY. OCTOBEB 3, 1060 

HocsB OF Representatives, 
Committee on Banking and Cuhhenct, 

Washington, D.C 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 2128, 
H^burn House Office Building, Hon. William A. Barrett, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Patman, Barrett, Reuss, St Germain, 
Eanna, Rees, GaManakis, GriflEin, Hanley, Chappeli, Dwyer, Hal- 
pern, Blackburn, Stanton, Brown, Williams, -Wylie, Heckler, and Beall 

Mr. Baheett. The committee will please come to order. The 
committee must move expeditiously this morning. This morning the 
conmaittee is honored to hear from our very distinguished colleague, 
Congressman Silvio O. Conte, of Massachusetts, and Congressman 
James A, McClure, of Idaho. Following their testimony, we will have 
tie panel witnesses including Mr. Strauss, of the American Mining 
Congress, Mr. Stevens, of the Silver Usera Association, Mr. Morris, 
of the Association of Photographic Engineers, and Mr. Krause, of the 
Numismatic News, 

As we all know, the House will meet today at 11. It will be impossible 
for this committee to sit past that time. Therefore, it will be greatly 
appreciated if aU the witnesses will summarize their statements as 
bnefly as possible so that the members may have time to ask questions, 

I have just been informed that Congressman McClure has had a 
bad case of flu. His statement will be read by his assistant, Mr. 
Thompson. 

And Mr. Stevens, I am also informed, will not be available for the 
silver users. We will be happy to have Mr. Giaimo, one of our most 
outstanding Members of the House, make a short statement this 
morning for Mr, Stevens. The members will also find before them a 
statement of our colleague Howard Pollock of Alaska, and the National 
Automatic Merchandising Association. These statements are being 
submitted for the record. 

Now, will tills great and highly respected Congressman — and as 
one said not too long ago, to know Silvio Conte is but to love him — 
will this very distinguished Congressman from Massachusetts come 
up and we will certainly be glad to hear his testimony. 

STATEBIENT OF HON. SILVIO 0, CONTE, A KEPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Conte, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at the 
outset let me tell you how much I appreciate this opportunity to be 
able to testify with Congressman Barrett in the chair. I have had the 
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Eleasure of serving with yon for 11 years now and you certainly have 
een a force for good in the Congress of the United States. Ana it was 
my great pleasure and privilege only recently to join with you in the 
dedication of that outstanding mint in Philadelphia, the greatest 
mint, I think, in the whole entire world. 

Mr. Barrett. I wonder if I may interpose at this point, and I 
am happy to say and I would say this off tne top of the dome ot the 
Capitol, without your very arduous and consistent assistance in this, 
I don't think the mint would have been dedicated in Philadelphia. 

Mr, CoNTE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrett. I am grateful for your support, 

Mr. CoNTE. Mr. Chairman. It is where it belongs and it will be 
there for time immemorial. We are really proud of that mint and we 
are proud of the part that you played in helping make this new mint 
a realty, I know that you spoke to me and Congressman Steed man; 
times when we were considering it in the committee on appropriatioiM 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity to testify on H.R. 1325% 
which the chairman and the ranking minority member of your coBfl 
mittee, Mr. Widnall, introduced July 31. 

Section 2 of the chairman's bill would authorize the minting of | 
nonsilver half dollar and nonsilver dollar, I have long advocated thi'"' 
and I would like at this time to explain why I support this bill. 

On May 12, of this year, the Joint Commission on the Coinage 
held a veiw important nieeting that was chaired by Secretary of the 
Treasury David Kennedy. As you know, this bipartisan Commissioi) 
has the responsibility of giving advice on silver and coinage problemtfLm 
to the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Congreae. _^1 

I am currently a member of it, and have been since its inceptiffiT 
several years ago. The Commission is indeed fortunate to also numba 
as its members the distinguished chairman of the committee, ^M 
Patman, and the distinguished ranking minority member, Mr, Widna 
As a result of this position, I have studied the problems of silver aB 
coinage very closely, as I know both Mr. Patman and Mr. Widnal 
have. 

At this meeting, the Joint Commission on the Coinage recom 
mended, among other things, that silver be taken out of the h^ 
dollar and tliat it be replaced by a nonsilver half dollar and i 
silver one dollar coin. As a result of this recommendation, the Treai 
Department urged prompt enactment of legislation to that effect. 

I might add at this point, Mr. Chairman, that these recommen<L^ 
tions were not arrived at overnight. They were the result of moH 
than 2 years' work, durii^ which time the silver situation was studin 
with a fine-tooth comb. Every aspect of the problem was looked intfl 
No table was left unturned. 

The result is the bill before us today — H.R, 13252, It has thesupjw^ 
of the Joint Commission on the Coinage and the Treasury Depai^ 
ment. It embodies recommendations which were reached, as I ha" 
said, after long and careful study, And_, in view of the silver crisis i 
are facing, it represents the only sensible and realistic approach 1 
the minting of our coinage. 

Mr. Chairman, to call the 40 percent half dollar a losing proposition 
is to state the case mildly. The point is — and I have said this ovvt 
and over again both on and off the floor of the House— we are wasbi 




our precious supplies of silver on a coin that does not even circulate, 
while our domestic industry desperately needs the metal. 

I might interject at this point, Mr. Chairman, that on May 19 I 
introduced legislation in this area. My bill, H.R. 11404, provided for 
the minting of a nonsilver one dollar coin bearing the likeness of our 
late President, Dwight David Eisenhower. This was 1 week after the 
Joint Coinage Commission meeting. 

Several weeks later, my colleague from Idaho, Mr. McClure and 145 
cosponsors, introduced legislation calling for an Eisenhower sUver 
dollar, I opposed this measure then, and in a speech on the floor on 
July 15, I explained why I did. I still oppose this measure today, and 
for the same reasons. That is why I am speaking today in support of 
H.R. 13252. 

I might interject here, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that after I had learned that Congressman McClure had filed this bill 
along with 145 cosponsors, I wrote to some of those cosponsors to 
explain how their action would only hurt the consumer. In that letter 
I pointed out several reasons for opposing the use of silver in currency 
including the Joint Coinage Commission recommendations, desperate 
need for silver by domestic industry, limited supplies of silver lo the 
Treasury, inflationary effect on price of silver, and detrimental Impact 
on balance of payments. You can imagine how happy I was after that 
to have many of my colleagues come up to me on the floor to indicate 
that after they had learned all the facts of the case, they agreed with 
me and were not for the McClure bill they had originally gone along 
with. They were for a dollar coin with the likeness of the late Presikent. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, but not with silver in it. 

As you ivill recall, it was Congress that originally authorized taking 
silver out of our currency. Under Pubhc Law 89-91, which passed on 
July 23, 1965, silver was taken out of the dime and the quarter. 
Unfortunately, it was not taken completely out of the half dollar. 
Mjy good friend. Congressman Reuss and I fought this battle side by 
side at that time but unfortunately we lost. 

This distinguished committee had overruled the President during 
the hearings and called for the complete removal of silver from all 
coins. The bill as finally enacted, however, only reduced the silver 
content from 90 percent to 40 percent. 

The reason for this action oy Congress was clear, and I should 
know. Congress recognized that silver was much too precious and its 
supplies much too limited to waste on currency. 

This situation has not changed today. In met, if anything, it has 
gotten worse. Silver is even more precious and its suppbes even more 
Hmited to waste on currency today. 

A few figures should put what I am saying in the proper pprspective. 

For example, since 1964, 276 million ounces of silver have been 
■used in the minting of more than one billion half dollars. This amount 
of silver alone would have been enough to fill the gap between dom^tic 
production and consumption for a period of more than 2)^ years. 

Or to put it another way. the United States used 60 percent more 
silver in minting the half dollar than the rest of the entire world 
consumed during 196S for this purpose. 

The fact that the coin woulcf not circulate even at the annual pro 
duction rate of 300 million coins should be proof that, so long as silver 
is used, it will not serve as a medium of exchange. 



And the miDt reduced the production of the 40 percent half doUai 
to 100 million a year last July. Even at this reduced rate — 15 millioo, 
ounces of silver per year — more silver is consumed in 1 year than is- 
consumed by the domestic photographic industry in 4 months. 

In addition, U.S. industry uses about four times the amount ot 
silver produced in this country. Thus, foreign silver must be purchased 
to fill the gap. At 1968-69 prices, this could mean a $155 to $25^ 
million per year balance-of-payments deficit. You can well imagine! 
the impact of this deficit upon an already unfavorable balance o^ 
payments. 

Mr. Chairman, simply stated, a new silver coin would not serve 
the purpose for which it was intended. It iust would not circulate; 
On the other hand, the clad coins called for oy your bill would circu; 
late and would work in our economy. But there are even more reason) 
that Congress should act favorably on the chairman's bill. 

For example, the Government would make more money on seiga^ 
iorage by minting nonsilver coins. Seigniorage, as you know, is th|| 
difference between the face value and the intrinsic value of a coii^ 
I would like to clarify this point a little more because there may br 
some confusion over whether the nonsilver dollar is in fact mor^ 
profitable than the silver dollar. 

The proponents of a 40 percent silver dollar argue that its silver 
would be worth $3.16 an ounce. They arrive at this figure by sayin^f 
that you would have to melt 3.16 dollars to get an ounce of silver 
because each coin would contain .316 ounces. 

Now I have followed the silver situation a long time, and I have 
never compiited the value of silver like this. For purposes of discus^ 
sion, however, I will assume that we do in fact get $3.16 an ounce. 

Thus, it is argued, more money can be made domg this. 

This, however, is not the case because it ignores what it costs the. 
Government to mint coins. For example, it would cost 48 cents to 
min t the 40-percent silver dollar. Tms means the Treasury woul^. 
make 52 cents per coin or $52 million on 100 million coins. 

On the other hand, it would cost 5 cents to mint a nonsilver clai 
dollar. This would give a seigniorage figure of 95 cents per coin (» 
S95 milhon on 100 million coins. In addition to that, it would release 
silver for sale to industry. In fiscal 1968, the profit to the government 
from the sale of 98 million ounces was $55 million. 

This would give us a total profit of $150 million compared Uf 
only $52 miUion with a silver dollar. I think it is quite clear that thft 
Federal Treasury comes out better with a nonsilver coin. 

And finally, we should not overlook the fact that there are only 10 
million ounces of silver left in the Treasury reserves. 

On July 7, the Chicago Tribune editoriaUzed about the TreasurJ 
recommendations embodied in H.R. 13252. They said, and I quote: ■ 

Mr. Kennedy's plan ia sensible and timely. • • • {it) would give ua half dollu 
we can use, and the vending machines are starved for them. It might give us I 
the old cartwheel, ■ * • even minus its silver. It would increase the profit * 
which the Mint makes on its coinage. And nobody can complain that he will I 
seriously hurt by the proposal • * *, 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I also would like to submit to thft 
committee two other fine editorials, one in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the home of the Mint, and one in the Denver Post, the home of tlw 
Denver Mint, also endorsing the chairman's proposal. 



Mr. Barrett. That may be done without objection and so ordered. 
Mr. CoNTB. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The editorials referred to follow:} 

(From the DenTer Poit, Um 15, 1908] 
Wbono Ttus FOR SiLVEB Obatobt 

In response to a recommendation this week of the U.S. Treasury Department 
that Congress authorize production of non-silver half dollars and dollars, Sen. 
Peter Dominick has voiced sterling opposition. 

A ready champion of the dwindled but hopeful silver mining industry in Colo- 
rado, Dominick not only attacked the decision of the Treasury and Joint Com- 
mission on Coinage (of which he is a member) to seek minting of the cheap-metal 
coins but suggested revival of a modiiied silver dollar. He said he plans to introduce 
legislation calling for continued production of the 40 per cent silver bimetallic 
John F. Kennedy half dollars and similarly constituted dollars honoring the late 
President D wight D. Eisenhower. 

We would favor the idea of striking a dollar coin aa one of many memorial 
tributes to the fallen general and statesman, but we would point out that the 
ettances of keeping a 40-percent silver dollar of the type asked by Dominiok in 
circulation and out of the bands of collectors and silver speculators would be 
remote. 

As noted in an article by Edwin L. Dale Jr. of the New York Times, such is 
the public's thirst for even the bimetallic half dollars still being minted at the 
rate of 100 million a year that they are continuing "to disappear from circulation 
almost as soon as they are issued," 

This is going on despite the fact that the 15/100 of an ounce of silver in each 
half dollar has an intrinsic value of a little leas ttian 27 cents at the current price 
of silver. 

Thus it would appear that about the only way to thwart the accumulative 
habit of the coin hoarders, who have gust been encouraged again by the lifting 
of the ban on melting money, is either to issue no more coins of silver or to reduce 
the already lowered percentage of silver to such a level as to eliminate any practical 
possibility of profit^taking. 

We agree with Dominick that a silver-bearing coin is esthetically, historically, 

en monetarily, more desirable than a non-silver coin, but we aren't persuaded 
that the present ratio of silver is small enough to keep the coins in service. 



[From tbe PhUsdelplilft Inqalier, May 18, 19(t9] 
Taking the Silveb Out of Coins 

The U.S. Treasury's plan to produce non-silver haU dollars and dollars has 
been a long time in coming and ought to be approved by Congress without much 
ado. Under the present rules, half dollar and dollar coins for all practical purposes 
have gone out of circulation. 

Many a teenager has never seen a half dollar, except as a collector's item or as 
a keepsake or charm on key ring or watch chain. The half dollar particularly 
once served a useful role in commerce all over the country and ought to be restord 
to its former functions and made available for new uses being opened up by modem 



A lighter, non-silver half dollar would simplify a lot of change-making problems 
and serve in many coin machines now overburdened by coins of smaller denomina- 
tions. Even the dollar coin might find wider circulation owing to coin machines 
and rising prices, if it were less weighty and cumbersome than the old silver 
favorite of Western gambling casinos. In any event, the present situation in 
which these useful coins no longer circulate at all ought to be ended. 

Perhaps the Kennedy half dollars should continue to be minted as long as 
there is a demand for them, but another half dollar coin less likely to be stashed 
away or melted down and more likely to serve the purpose for which it was minted 
ought to be put in circulation. As for silver itself the Treasury has the right idea 
in suggesting that it no longer be used for coini^e. Other metals serve more 
efficiently in this role and are less, or possibly never, likely to be melted down for 
their metallic content. 
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The Treasury is right also m asking for authoritv to auctioD off to the hit 

bidders the silver doliars it still holds in its vaults, 'the profit on these coins would 
serve in a small way to lighten the burden on the taxpayer and should by aQ 
means be realized by the Government, 

Mr. CoNTE. Before concluding, I think there is something else w<* 
should also keep in mind. The dollar coins in question would bear mo 
likely the likeness of our late President, Dwight David Eisenhower. 
am sure that my colleagues would agree with tne that this is a fittii^, 
tribute to one of our greatest leaders. It would indeed be unfortunatOi 
if we failed or even delayed to conmiemorate him in this manner. 

Therefore, I would hope for and urge speedy action on H.R. 13252 
not only because the silver situation is critical but also because iff 
could provide an appropriate way to commemorate our late president.. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that I have made my position clear. I support^ 
the chairman's bill, and I want to thank you and the members of the. 
committee so much for allowing me to appear before yon today. I will 
be glad to answer any questions. i 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you. Congressman, for your very edifyii^ 
statement. It is very helpuil. I am sure it will benefit the members nero 
in the marking up of this bill. Thanks very much. You did a splendid! 
job as always. 

Mrs. DwTBB. Mr. Chairman, may I just comment? 

Mr. Barrett. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to compliment you c 
your very constructive statement. I take it that in the legislatioi^ 
before us it does not designate President Eisenhower. I know you have': 
a bill in, and so do I, an amendment to the committee bill whict^ 
would designate President Eisenhower on the coin. Do you i 
with this position? 

Mr. CoNTE. Yes, I do. And I tmderstand also in speaking witit 
Secretary Kennedy that he would favor this. 

Mrs. Dwyer. He would prefer congressional action rather than e 
action from the White House, is this correct? 

Mr. CoNTE. I would seem to think so. We discussed it in our Jointi 
Coinage Co mmi ssi nn meeting. I might add here in the way of back* 
ground, I think that Senator Mansfield, coming from Montana,: 
was a great soldier in this whole fight of taking silver out of the coins. 
Not only that, but losing the cartwheel was a tremendous blow to the 
State of Montana and some of the Western States. I said right at the 
outset 2 years ago that I made a promise and a pledge that I would 
do everytning humanly possible to see that the mint someday produced 
a new cartwheel. Unfortunately, the silver situation is so bad that 
you just can't even consider putting silver in this coin. I think thev 
will be happy — in the long run they will be more than happy— to havft 
a dollar cartwheel that they can use out there and that they axe' 
accustomed to. 

I might also make a very interesting observation here. At one time- 
and I think Congressman Reuss is famihar with this — we had aboul 
300 million silver dollars in the Treasury. They were taking up stora^ 
space and they were bothersome. So the mint took those sUver dollars, 
transported them by rail to the west coast, and paid off all Federal 
workers in silver dollars hoping they could get them out of their hair.. 
Within a period of time, they were all back in the Treasury here i-^^ 
Washington, D.C. So you know they are not used here on ttje * 
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vcoaat, but they are needed and wanted in the Western States of 

Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and Colorado and others. 
And I think in the long run a nonsilver cartwheel will serve that 
purpose. 

Mrs. DwYEB. Well, would you agree if Eisenhower's name was on 
a silver dollar, that the silver people would exploit it and it would not 
be widely circulated as we would want President Eisenhower's coin 
circulated? 

Mr. CoNTE, It would be just like throwing corn down a rathole. 
You just would not be able to mint enough of them in a million years 
to keep them in circulation for the public. The people that you axe 
trying to help — the Western States — -would not get these coins be- 
cause everybody would be holding them and putting them away as 
they have done ivith the 300 million silver dollars that are outstanding 
at the- present time. Someone has them. They are not in circulation. 

I might make one other observation. I understand that the com- 
mittee may be giving consideration to making a proof set or a mint 
set of the cartwheel or half dollar with silver in it. I certainly hope 
that this does not happen because it would defeat the whole purpose 
of tryiM to mint a nonsilver half dollar and dollar. 

Mrs. DwTEK. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reusb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief. 

I want to commend Congressman Conte for the breath of fresh air 
which he has brought us, as he always does. 

You point out in your testimony that because the advice of this 
committee was not taken 4 or 5 years ^go when we suggested that the 
silver be taken out of the half dollar, there has been a minting of some 
1 billion half dollars containing 40 percent silver. How much have 
we lost in seigniorage as a result of that? Something like S200 million? 

Mr. CoNTE, I think this is a very important thing to know, and I 
hope my colleagues will take careful note of it. 

The fact is that since 1965, we have minted 790 million 40 percent 
half dollars. It costs 22 cents to mint tliis coin which means the Govern- 
ment comes out with a 28-cent profit on each one. 

It only costs 3 cents to mint a clad coin, so we get a profit of 47 
cents per coin. 
' This means that the Government would make 19 cents more per 
clad coin than it does on the 40 percent silver coin. Thus, we have lost 
over $150 milUon on the 790 million 40 percent silver half doUai-s 
minted since 1965. 

I repeat — over $150 million over a 4-year period. 

In addition to that, tliis would liave released enough silver to bring 
in a profit of $66 million to the Government. So we are talking about 
a total loss of some $215 milUon. 

Mr. Rbuss. And it is a fact, is it not, that the $215 million has had 
to be made up by the sweat and energies of the average American 
taxpayer, the truckdriver who works hard for his money and pays an 
income tax to Uncle Sam? Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Conte. You are absolutely correct. Furthermore, would it 
not be nice to have that $215 million next week and put it on the 
antiwater pollution amendment? 

Mr. Rbuss. It is a fact, is it not, that had we used this $215 million 
to reduce ta^es, to reduce water pollution, air pollution, and increase 




education, health funds, we could have made life easier for (he eati 

taxpaying population of the United States, and furthermore, t' 

would have been enough left over to pay a life aimuity to every s 

miner in the United States so that he rould have had a happy 1 

and not be mining silver to go into coins where it was minecessary— 

is that not true? 

Mr. CoNTE. The gentleman is absolutely right. And there is one I 
other point. Had we done that, today half dollars would be in circu- I 
lation. The vending machine owners who are crying for half dollars , 
would have half dollara. Instead of minting 1 billion, we could have 
minted 2 or 3 billion or whatever the need was in the United States, 
And these half dollars would be in circulation today. 
Mr. Reusb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Reuss. I just wanted to say too, 

we are in a state of austerity here on time. Some of these people have 

come from long distances, but we want to recognize the committee' 

but take as little time as we possibly can in questioning. 

Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Wylie. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry; I was not able to be here 
on Wednesday, but I would like to ask just a couple questions erf 

Mr. Conte. Since he is on the Joint Commission on Coinage 

Mr. Barrett. Will the gentleman yield back just a second to me 
so I can make a further explanation. 

Mr. Wylie. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Barrett. We are hoping that the members who desire to asK 
questions who were not able to he here at the other meetings wouIdE 
ask them in writing and I am sure those to whom they want to piit> 
a question would be glad to answer it in that way. 
Mr. Wyhe, you may continue. 
Mr. Wylie. All right. During the discussions of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Coinage, was it brought out as to how much silvei 
we export? 

We are exporting some silver to other countries at $1,29 an ounce? 
Did you know that? 

Maybe some other witness can clear that up. 
Mr. Conte. Yes, We did have a han on the exporting of coins, but 
not a ban on exporting of silver. 
Mr. Wylie. That was my understanding, yes. 
Mr, Conte. Yes. 

Mr. Wylie. We might take a look at that. As I understand it, lai 
year we sold to the Mexican Government some 15 million ounces c 
silver for a coin which was distributed at their Olympic games, w 
sold it at S1.29 an ounce and they minted it and sold it for $4 on eac_^ 
coin and they made a profit of some $40 million. Is there an explanftj 
tion for that? 

Mr. Conte. Let me explain that. I was opposed to that on the 
Commission, but the contract took place before the deadhne— befon 
the removal of the $1.29 an ounce price for silver and the free sale c 
silver. 

Mr. Wylie. Just one more question. 

If silver is in such critical shortage, and as I understand it, you ax 
in favor of H.R. 13252, why are we continuing to mint Kennedy he^ 
dollars for another year and a half? 
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Mr. CoNTE. Well, that is a good point. We got it cut down, you 
know, from 300 million a year to 100 million a year. I fought for that 
until I was blue in the face. Unfortunately, what we need now is 
legislation to take the silver, the 40 percent silver, out of the half 
d^ar, and that is part of this proposal here. 

Mr. Wtlie. Would you be in favor of deleting that section of the 
bill? 

Mr, CoNTB. Deleting? 

Mr. Wylie. Deleting? 

Mr. CoNTB. No, I would not. I want to take the 40 percent silver 
out of the half dollar. 

Mr. Wylie. That is my point. On page 3 of section B it says half 
dollars previously provided by this act may at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury continue to be minted until January 1, 1971 . 

Mr. CoNTE. That's right. That is just a deadline so that you can 
have a transition period. That is because we have material with 40 
percent silver in stock to take us through that period of time. 

Mr. Wylie. We are minting sandwich half dollars. 

Mr. CoNTE. Forty percent. 

Mr. Wylie. All oi our half dollars are 40 percent? 

Mr. CoNTB. That's right. 

Mr. Wylie. There are no sandwich half dollars? 

Mr. CoNTE. It all depends on your interpretation of sandwich. 
They are a clad half dollar with 40 percent silver in them. 

Mr. Wylie. I see. I thought there were some half dollars that did 
not have 

Mr. CoNTE. Prior to the legislation we had 90 percent silver in a 
half dollar. 

Mr, Wylie. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Wylie. 

Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bahhett. Mr. Stanton, may I again just emphasize the House 
is meeting at 11 o'clock and we want to give these witnesses who are 
coming from a long distance an opportunity. 

Now, Mr. St Germain, we ivill recognize you first and then we mil 
go back to Mr. Stanton. 

Mr, St Germain. If I might reply to my colleague on the commit- 
tee who was asking questions on the half dollar, actually what hap- 
pened was when we removed the silver from the 10-cent piece and 
Irom the 25-cent piece, during the floor fight those of us who were 

froponents of removing the silver did lose the fight on the half dollar, 
n other words, that was reduced to 40 percent. That is what it boils 
down to and that is why this legislation today. 
Mr. CoNTB. It was knocked down from 90 to 40. 
Mr. St Germain. And as the gentleman — I want to commend the 

fentleman from Massachusetts for his statement because he and I 
ave felt the same way. We are in an area that contains a great many 
silver users as does the gentleman from Connecticut who will testify 
very shortly. And I can recall that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
was very helpful in the fight a few years back when we removed the 
silver and cut the amount from 90 to 40 percent. 
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But as I Btated to my colleague, we could not go all the way. And 
I am hopeful m line with your testimony that we can finish the job 
today because we have got to recognize the facts. These are the facta 
of life and we have to recognize them. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just one quick question 
and I ask the witness today not in his capacity here this mormng, 
but as we all know, Mr. Chairman, the witness is the ranking minority 
member on the Select Committee on Small Business which I have the 
pleasure to serve with him, and he is an outstanding member, of 
course, of this committee and one of the great consumer protectors 
that we have here in Congress. I was interested in a remark that you 
made because this probably will be the only amendment that I know 
coming up on the bill, and that is from the great protector of consum- 
ersj Mrs. Sullivan. And according to our transcript — you referred to 
this and it was not clear to me. Mrs. Sullivan said the other day, that 
she will "ask the Tresisury for authorization to mint numismatic 
proof coins with some silver in them for collection piu-poses. And I 
plan to offer an amendment to the bill to authorize the use of some 
silver in proof coins." This was her remark. Did I gather that you 
are strongly opposed to this amendment? 

Mr. CoNTE. Yes; because the proof coins would be sought by 
everyone. Thus we would be defeating the purpose of this legislation 
which is to try to preserve the silver we have^ — only about 100 million 
ounces at the present time^for the consumer and for industry. And 
what would happen here is that you would completely deplete thia 
supply. It is a question of supply and demand. The silver is not there 
any longer. The price will go up greatly. And they are going to pass 
this off to the consumer. So I think if we are interested in the consumer, 
the best thing to do is just go along with this bill as it is. 

Mr. Stanton. Well, the gentleman is certainly an authority ( 
that subject and I appreciate his comments. Thank you, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Baebbtt. Thank you, Mr. Stanton. 

Now, we have another distinguished Member of the House who' 
comes from almost a contiguous area to the gentleman who just 
testified, and that is the great and knowledgeable Congressman fronk' 
Connecticut, Robert N. Giaimo. 

Congressman, won't you come up here? And I understand that you 
want to make a statement relative to Mr. Stevens' testimony her^ 
this morning. We are glad to have you and this committee is always' 
glad to have this great gentleman from Connecticut. ( 

STATEMENT OF HON. EGBERT N. GIAIMO, A REPEESENTATIVE IS- 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mr. GiAiMO. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I wish to express my gratitude for your cooperation in affording' 
me this opportunity to speak today. ' 

In the interest of time, I myself will not make a statement. I will^ 
merely say that I concur in everything which Congressman Conte barf 
presented to the committee. 



I am pleased to appear before this committee as a member of the 
Joint Comnussion on the Coinage, and I am deeply interested in the 
enactment of your legislation, H.R. 13252. As you know, Mr. John 
Stevens, the president of the International Silver Co., in Meriden, 
Conn., was to have testified, and he asked me to express to the com- 
mittee his regrets for not being here to testify in person, I am sure 
Jou are aware that he was scheduled to testify yesterday. When the 
earings were postponed, he was unable to remain for the hearings 
today because of prior commitments. Therefore, I would like to ask 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, to introduce at this time Mr. Walter 
Frankland, Jr., the executive director of the Silver Users Association, 
who will present Mr. Stevens' testimony . 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, 

Mr. GiAiMO. Mr. Frankland. 

Mr. Barrett. Congressman, whileyou were talking just briefly 

Mr. GiAiMo. 1 asked for permission to have Mr. Frankland the 
executive director of the Silver Users Association, present Mr. Stevens* 
testimony, 

Mr. Barrett. Mr, Frankland, we will take you after we take Mr. 
Thompson^ — ~ 

Mr. Frankland. Fine, very good, sir. 

Mr. Barrett (continuing), who is going to read Mr. McGlure's 
statement and then we shall be glad to return to you. 

Is Mr. Thompson here? Come on up, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson, probably you don't know the policy of this com- 
mittee, but we would like you to know it before you start. We want 
you to feel at home here and feel as if you are enscounced in your easy 
chair looking at the television. So the committee will do everything 
to help you make yourself comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A. McCLURE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO, AS PRESENTED BY 
RICHARD K. THOMPSON 

Mr. Thompson. 1 have worked on the Hill for 14 years, sir. I am 
famihar with it. I am speaking for Mr. McClure now. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 am deeply honored by the opportunity to appear 
before your committee today and to offer my views on the coinage 
matters before you. As Mr. Eggers commented Wednesday regardless 
of the decisions you arrive at, we are fuially resolving once and for all, 
for good or for bad, the disposition of problems that have plagued us 
for many years. 

1 suppose that some would dismiss my testimony as biased in favor 
of silver producers merely because I am from Idaho, Well, Mr Chair- 
man, it is true that once the Government is out of the silver business, 
prices \vill go up, thereby benefiting the miners of northern Idaho. 
We are not afraid of profits out there and will gladly accept any 
benefit which enhances the area economically and brings it up on a 
par with the other States. Regardless of what this committee does, 
silver prices, mevitably, wiU go up. 

However, our motives are not purely selfish ones- We are not so 
provincial that we put consideration of our mines ahead of the needs 
of silver users — one quite obviously depends on the other. Nor are wb 



BO greedy that we would sacrifice the well-being of the American 
economy for an extra dollar in our billfolds — what affects the Nation 
as a whole will most certainly affect Idaho miners as well. 

In any event, the transfer from a Government controlled silver 
market to one of supply and demand is at hand. It is the obligation 
of Congress to make certain that the shift is as painless as possible 
for all parties involved. 

For me there are several compelling reasons why we should authorize 
a coin dollar containing metal of intrinsic value. 

The first is my personal belief that our monetary system must bear 
some relationship to precious metal backing. Admittedly, this is not 
a view shared by many of you on this panel. Yet I must mention it, 
if only to explain why I feel so deeply about it. Mr. Eggers said that 
the function of the Treasury is to provide coins for the marketplace. 
So long as the cost of producing those coins is less than the value of 
the coms themselves, the taxpayer is not being hurt. A 40 percent 
silver dollar monetizes at $3.16 per ounce. For the 50-cent piece, the 
figure is $3.38 an ounce. Is anybody in the Treasury wilhng to tell 
us that in the life of these coins the price will reach those levels? 

Wecan^ — and should — ^buy silver at any price up to $3.16 for coinage 
purposes. The only possible argument against this is that you can 
make more money by turning out cheap coins. But this is precisely 
the same argument for printing press currency. 

Another reason why I support the silver dollar is my belief that our 
countn' should have a prestige coin- I think most Americans agree 
that Dwight D. Eisenhower's record of unmatched service to his 
country deserves to be commemorated. And it is only natural that 
the new dollar serve as the vehicle for this tribute. Likewise, it follows 
that the coin honoring our late President should be as prestigious as 
the man himself. It should be of the highest quality— just as Congress 
in its wisdom chose to remember John F. Kennedy. 

Mr. Eisenhower often said that he wanted to be remembered 
primarily for his efforts in behalf of world peace. So, I further suggest 
that the design for the obverse side be taken from the design authorized 
in 1921 in commemoration of peace, since known as the Peace Dollar. 

And, as Secretary Fowler said in testimony before this committee 
in 1965, there is a need for "maintaining at least one prestige coin as a 
part of our tradition." 

But if you cannot occept the argument that our monetary system 
should relate to precious metal — and if you cannot accept the argu- 
ment that we should mint a prestige coin, there is still a third reason 
that is the most persuasive of all. It concerns that much abused word 
"seignior ate." If you can ignore the rest of my arguments, you simply 
cannot ignore the fact that you get a better return to the taxpayer by 
using the silver in coins. 

The sale of our Treasury's silver asset in the best possible way- 
should be of prime concern today. At the present rate of $1.88 per 
ounce, the profit to the Government — if that rate were maintained — ^ 
would be only $46 milhon if the remaining 100 million ounces were 
disposed of through the GSA sales. 

Used to mint the Eisenhower silver dollar, the profit would increase 
an additional $128 million. To those who claim that this is not a 



profit, I can only ask why it is that other governments — Mexico's for 
instance — make a profit from buying silver at market prices and selling 
it for S4per ounce as they did last year? 

The Treasury said Wednesday that more money is derived by 
minting cupro-nickel dollars. But the profit obtained by using silver 
in coins is additional because it supplies an additional demand. And 
what is more, as the Treasury admitted Wednesday, the use of silver 
in coins is anti-inflationary. Since they mil not circulate — at least to 
some extent — the silver dollar not only meets an additional benefit 
as well. Don't be afraid of profits and don't be afraid of higher silver 

E rices, for they are not in themselves inflationary. Silver prices, un- 
ampered by Government regulation ivill follow the tried and tested 
economic laws and will bring supply and demand into balance. 
Treasury's selling silver into the market can only delay and obstruct 
a balance between supply and demand. 

For those who say our economy is so strong that the monetary 
system need bear no relationship to gold and silver, what better way 
to show its strength than by minting our largest coin in such a fashion 
as to illustrate our abundance? To run to a cupro-nickel coin is a 
confession of weakness used by other nations only in a time of eco- 
nomic distress. 

The bUls (H.R. 12744 to 12749, H.K. 12766 and 13214) to mint 
a silver dollar were cosponsored by 159 Members of the House, Many 
other congressmen declined to add their names for one reason or an- 
other, but nevertheless called to give me their personal assurance that 
the proposal had their support — a sufficient number, I might add, that 
the total in favor constitutes over half of this body, In the Senate, 
Senator Dominick's bill has a host of cosponsora which include the 
majority leader, Senator Mansfield, and the late Senate minority 
leader, Senator Dirksen. In view of this I am at a loss to explain why 
some of those who oppose my bill insist that the cosponsors have been 
lured into adding then- names. Are we to believe that so many respons- 
ible Members of Congress add their names, ivilly nilly, to a bill without 
considering its consequences? Will not such charges come back to 
haunt them in the next election? 

The truth is that the facts surrounding Treasury silver are so 
beclouded that it has grown increasingly difficult to separate fact from 
fiction. I would like to set the record straight at this time as best I can 
in this limited time. 

It is fiction to say that there is a shortage of silver at the present 
time. The facts were well stated by Handy and Harman in theu- year- 
end review last December. They said; "We have continually empha- 
sized that there ivill be no shortage of silver for future industrial needs, 
and this has been confirmed by events." 

Paradoxically, it is also fiction to say that today's surplus will 
continue indeflnitely. The fact is that until the silver market is re- 
leased from the artificail depression of government control, the min- 
ing industry will not find exploration for mines economically feasible. 

It is fiction to say that the le^slation I propose should not be 
adopted because it affects the balance of payments situation through 
prospective imports of silver. The fact is that the cupro-nickel dollar 
will have the same kind of results. In 1967, we imported 143,000 



short tons of nickel and exported 31,537 tons. Thus, the net import' 
figure for that yeai- was 111,463 tons. In 1968, imports of copper' 
exceeded exports by 315,564 short tons. 
It is fiction to say that a prestige coin will not circulate. Under the 

E roper circumstances and with sufficient support, it will. The Kennedy- 
all was not given a fair chance, because it was not minted in suffi- 
cient numbers. The Treasury minted 300 million ammally for 2 years 
and just as these coins were beginning to circulate, the authorization, 
was reduced to 100 million to perpetuate the shortage. Mr. Tate 
admitted as much Wednesday when he said it would take 300 million. 
annually to circulate the cupro-nickel halves they now propose. 
Furthermore, only 800 million 40 percent silver half dollars have 
been minted to replace the 1.2 billion 90 percent halves minted pr&-i 
viously — and at a time of increasing demands in the marketplace. 

It is fiction to tell us that the 100 million limitation on half dollars 
was imposed by the Coinage Act of 1965. That decision ia made an- 
nually by the Treasury Appropriations Subconmiittee, on which th»: 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) is the ranking Republican. 

It is liketvise pure fiction for the Treasury to say that a cupro- 
nickel half is expected to circulate, while a cupro-nickel dollar will not. 
The fact is, as anj reliable coin collector will tell you, any change i: 
either the composition or facing of a coin will not circulate when issuei 
in limited quantities. It makes no difference whether the coin is made 
of silver or glass beads, it will not circulate at first if only a limited 
number are minted. 

It is fiction to say that all members of the Coinage Commission 
endorsed unanimously the proposals before you, as you were ei^ 
roneoualy told Wednesday. I am now a member of the Commission 
and attended that meeting in May. Most assuredly the recommends^ 
tiona on the half and the dollar were not unanimous. 1 migbt add at 
this point that I have, however, supported the agreement on disp 
tion of the Carson City dollars and have introduced legislation to 
plement the plan {H.E. 13451). 

It is also fiction to say that the Coinage Commission insisted on a 
cupro-nickel dollar. The fact is that no recommendation whatsoeven 
was made as to the composition of the proposed dollar, that decision 
being left to Congress. 

As you can see, the inescapable conclusion is that the Treasury came 
before this committee to promote a point of view— not to respond to. 
questions and supply facts upon which you could decide. 

Mr. St Germain asked about a shortage of silver. Well, the silver 
users themselves have said repeatedly there is no shortage of silver. 

Mr. Reuss eHcited from the Treasury representatives that 300 miW 
lion halves will need to be minted annually to meet the demands of the- 
marketplace, and yet Treasury tried to pretend that the Kennedy half 
would not circulate even though a supposedly sufficient number hadi 
been coined. The imphcation was left that it was because it contains 
silver and the truth is that the coin was sabotaged. 



Treasury would have us believe that turning out 100 million coin 
dollars of relatively little value brings in a huge profit. Well, the home- 
builders in this country are in Washington this week asking for $10 
billion. Perhaps the solution to our problems is to just turn on the 
printing presses and turn out enough money that every proposal before 
Congress can be funded and still keep the budget in balance. Why is it 
that we will defend the peace with silver in the stockpile but we will 
not defend our monetary system with it? 

Mr. Eggers said Wednesday that the demand for a coin dollar lies 
primarily in the West. I wish to assure him that in the West the 
demand is for a silver dollar. 

The truth is that throi^bout the world people want prestige 
coins. How else can tho Treasury explain the popularity of the 
Kennedy half? How else can you explain the fact that in the past 
decade more than 370 milUon such coins have been issued by 47 
different countries. The actual figures are not available in all cases, 
80 the total figure is considerably higher, and I ask that a table of 
these coins be printed at the conclusion of my testimony. The tables 
show that throughout the free world there is no more reluctance to 
issue a commemorative coin than there is to issue a commemorative 
stamp. Why should we be any different? 

Since introducing ray bills to raint an Eisenhower silver dollar, I 
have had countless letters from people in all walks of life and in every 
section of the country. All favor the proposal. Perhaps none of these 
letters illustrates this feeling more than one particular note which 
came from a gracious lady in Pennsylvania. I would like to share it 
with you. It reads: 

Thank you tor your letter and tbe copies of the bills introduced on the minting 
of a silver dollar bearing the likeness of my husband. 

I am particulariy pleased that the Membors of CongresB chose this way of 
commemorating my husband, as I recall he often used silver dollars aa a httle 
momenlo to give to children and young people who visited his office after he left 
the Presidency. He made a special effort to secure some minted in the year of his 
birth, and I still have some that he kept in his deak drawer. 

That letter is signed, of course, Mamie Doud Eisenhower. It seems 
that even the man we propose to honor recognized the silver dollar 
as a symbol of the economic strength of this Nation, We cannot 
escape the fact that the overwhelming majority everywhere feel the 
same as Mrs. Eisenhower. 

If, in the judgment of this committee, it makes more sense to mint 
300 mOIion m 1 year rather than spreading it out over 3 years, that 
is acceptable to me. We cannot lose by placing silver in our coins. 
What the Treasiuy gains, the people gain. The people will buy the 
silver dollar gladly and pay $3.16 an ounce for it. We know that the 
Eisenhower silver dollar will be a keepsake because it is a quality coin. 
We have the silver and I can think of no finer use for the benefit of 
more people than in the dollar. 

I urge the committee to retain the silver in our coinage and to mint 
an Eisenhower silver dollar. 

(The tables referred to by Mr. McClure in his statement follow:} 
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Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Krause who is supposed to 
testify this morning was unable to be here and asked that we submit 
his prepared statement. 

Mr. Barrett. That may be done without objection and so ordered, 

(The statement referred to follows:) 



Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you today to offer an opinion in behalf of the coin collecting fra- 
ternity on the pending legislation calling for the isaue of an EiEenhower dollar 
coin, and to respectfully venture the opinion that it should be struck of a silver 
composition. 

As one of the major pubUshers of numismatic periodicals I am certain I speak 
not only for our thousands of subscribera, but also for the entire coin collecting 
fraternity in urging that a dollar size coin bearing the likeness of the late Dwight 
D. Eisenhower be introduced at this time, it to serve as the keystone for rceetab- 
lishing a dollar coin in the U.S. coinage system. 

We in the coin collecting fraternity never lose sight of the fact that the primary 
function of our currency, both coins and paper money, is its service to the nation 
as a medium of exchange. It also provides an eitremely important secondary 
service, however, as a projector of our national image. 

There is hardly a day in the lives of our 200 million people when the individual 
does not handle at least one coin or piece of paper money. In this day of social 
turbulence, it is vital that we not overlook a single opportunity to recall the 
greatness of our nation's heritage — and those who forged it — to the present 
generation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am lirmly convinced that circulating currencies have no equal 
as influential mediums in ediling and reselling our great country to its citizenry. 
When the individual pauses to contemplate for even a second, he cannot help 
but be humbled by the image projected by a Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Roosevelt, Kennedy, Hamilton, Jackson, Grant or Franklin. 

As a molder of American traditions, Ike was certainly no lees an artisan. He 
is remembered and revered by all Americans, regardless of their political leanings. 
His service to his country was truly above politics, as was that of another great 
American military leader and President, George Washington. Though two cen- 
turies apart in time, they both devoted themselves to building a bigger and better 
United States. 

Certainly the addition of an Eisenhower dollar coin to our coinage system at 
this time would do much to amplify the patriotic projection service rendered 
therein. 

Being mindful of the fact that the future will provide other personages and 
events of comparable stature, we in the hobby would leave the longevity of the 
Ike design to the discretion of the Joint Commission on the Coinage. That is, we 
would like to have the new dollar coin exempted from provisions of present laws 
which require that the design of any U.S. coin may not be changed until 25 years 
have passed following introduction. 

We would like to see the design of the dollar coin changed from time to time 
aa other subjects develop. In the years since our nation's commemorative half 
dollar series was baited, many fully worthy national events and personages have 
passed into history unrecognized on coin of the realm. This abandoned tradition 
should be restored, this time to a circulating coin. 
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While colIcctorH throughout the nation are looking IwwaSi to _ _, 

dollar for 1970, a silver Eisenhower dollar would certainly be more favorably 
received, not only by the collector, but also by the man on the street. A non-silver 
dollar just would not do the job of image building that a ailver one would. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw to your attention a compara- 
ble situation. Canada beaan minting a silver dollar in 193.'i — the name year that we 
minted our last silver dollars to the old .900 fine standard — and continued through 
1967. Sbeuscd the coin as a jirojector of national image, and incorporated a number 
of appropriate special oommeotoratives in the series. 

In 1968, the content of Canada's dollar coin was changed to pure nickel. In 
the two years since its appearance as a non-silver coin, the Canadian dollar has been 
receiving only a fraction of the exposure the old silver piece enjoyed. It has, there- 
fore, been projecting little of the image it formerly did. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, as a member of that segment of society which uot only 
benefits from the primary function of a circulating currency, but also as a numis- 
matist who enjoys coins for their aesthetic, historic and image building appeal, I am 
here to strongly urge the minting of an Eisenhower dollar coin in 1970, 

All other factors being equal, it would be most desirable to have this coin make 
its appearance as a silver piece. In this form the coin would be best suited to achieve 
its secondary objective — -the evoking of patriotic impulse and national pride, 

Mr. Thompson. One other thing, sir. Senator Mansfield sent a letter, 
a brief letter that he asked to be read at this hearing. Would you want 
me to read it or a portion of it at this time? 

Mr. Barrett, Well, it would be pretty hard to say no to that 
request, but if you would read it in part and then we could put it in 
the record. 

Mr. Thompson, Perhaps I could read one paragraph from it and 
then submit it. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. "While I have no quarrel" — this is Senator 
Mansfield. 

While I have no quarrel as to the design of this new coin, I think it is very 
important that it contain silver content of approirimately 40 percent. I recopiiie 
that old silver dollar cannot be reproduced in large quantities, but I would not 
like to see a complete abandonment of the silver content. In the eyes of my 
constituents nothing could be worse than a large round coin made of a variety M 
alloys. People of the West do not want a phony dollar. They want one with a 
proper amount of silver. 

I think that was the gist of the statement. 

Mr. Babbbtt. That may be done. That may be submitted in the 
record \vithout objection and so ordered, 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

U.S. Shnatb, 
Otfice of THB Majority Leader, 

Waihitigioti, B.C., October 2, 1989. 
Hon- Weight Patman, 

Chairman, ConmUUe on Banking and Currency, 
Hovse of RepreaenlativeB. 

Dear Mb. Chairman: The United States coinage system has undergone a 
certain amount of change in recent years in which we have permitted an increased 
use of alloy metals. 

During these years, perhaps the most unfortunate situation has been the 
disappearance of the silver dollar. The silver sollar baa a special meaing to the 
people of Montana and the West, It was a very popular medium of exchange. 
Unfortunately, with the reduced minting of the silver dollar coin, dealers and 

Fromoters have been hoarding and charging exorbitant prices for the cartwheels. 
think it is time that the U.S. Treasury issued a silver dollar. I believe it would be 
a very popular move. I am pleased that your committee, the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, has scheduled these hearings on coinage recommenda- 
tions. 1 am a cosponsor of the Dominick proposal in the Senate, which would 
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provide for the mintiiiE of the new Eisenhower silver dollar. I am certain that we 

all a^ee that this would be an appropriate tribute to our late President, who was 
held in auch high regard by the pieople of our Nation. 

While I have do quarrel as to the design of this new coin, I think it is very 



important that it contain at least a reasonably high silver content of approximately 
forty per cent. I recognize that the old silver dollar cannot be reproduced in large 
quantities, but I would not like to see a complete abandonment of the silver 
eontent. In the eyes of my constituents nothing could be worse than a large round 
coin made up of a variety of alloys. People of the West do not want a phony 
dollar. They want one with a proper amount of silver. 

My Bchodiilo prevents my making a personal appearance before your Committee, 
but I did want you to know that the people of Montana are extremely interested 
in this legislation, and I strongly recommend that tho Treasury Department be 
given the authority to mint large quantities of silver dollars. To do otherwise 
would merely contribute to the hoarding of coins. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express my views. 

With best personal wishes, I am 
Sincerely, 

MiKB Mansfiblu. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Williams. 
' Mr. Williams. Mr, Chairman, I have one question, the answer to 
■which I tried to develop day before yesterday when Mr. Eg^era of 
the Treasury Department was here. I realize our shortness of time so 
I will make my question brief. 

Mr. Thompson. If you have a question, sir, could I ask 

Mr. Bahhett. I was going to suggest, Mr, Williams, we will bring 
the panel here and I think they will be more qualified to answer most 
any question. 

Mr. Williams. Very fine. 

Mr. Barrett. That is why I would like to bring them up as quickly 
as possible. 

Mr. Williams. Fine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you for your very fine presentation this 
morning, Mr. Thompson. 

We are certainly going to come back to Mr. Frankland for that 
short statement he is going to make I think relative to Mr. Stevens' 
statement. 

While we are having Mr, Frankland here, I wonder if Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Krause and Mr. Strauss would come up and members and 
associates that they have who desire to join them come to the head 
table. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not wish to hurry you too greatly, but the 
time is running on us, and we will ask you if you can submit your 
statements for the record and give the members an opportunity to 
ask some of you questions. 

Now, you may continue, Mr. Frankland. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN B. STEVENS, PEESIDENT, SILVEit USERS 
ASSOCIATION, AS PBESEHTED BY WALTER L. FKANBXAND, JR., 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr. Frankland. Mr, Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I am Walter Frankland, Jr., the executive director of the Silver Users 
Association- It is a privilege for me to appear in support of H.R. 
13252. I would like to submit for the record the entire statement 
which would have been presented by Mr. Stevens. 
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Mr. Barrbtt. That may be done without objection, and so ordered. 

Mr. Fhankland. I would then be pleaded to an-iwer questions 
after just a short summary of the poaitioii that the Silver Users 
Association does take. 

The Silver Users Association urges prompt enactment of H.R. 
13252 so as to stop the use of silver in coins as soon as possible. The 
association opposes any amendment which calls for the use of silver 
in the half dollar, the dollar or any other coins. The rationale for this 
position b as follows: 

1. There is no longer sufficient silver in the world to continue the 
min ting of silver-content coins for use in commerce. 

2. Suver used in coins is needed for U.S. industry in making con- 
sumer products such as photographic materials, electronic instru- 
ments, electric appliances, oatteries, silverware, and medical supplies. 
Annually, domestic industry consumes approximately 100 imllion 
ounces more silver than this coimtry produces. 

3. A coin containing silver will not circulate. Major countries of 
the world have substituted other metals for silver in circulating coins 
for commerce. 

4. Cupro-nickel clad coins have proven to be satisfactory to conduct 
commerce in this country. They are cheaper to mint than those with 
silver and thus increase the seigniorage profit to the Government. As an 
example, the 40-percent silver dollar would cost about 48 cents each 
and the cupro-nickel clad coin approximately 5 cents each. Thus, in 
the minting of cupro-nickel clad $1 coins, the profit to the Govern- 
ment is S95 million per 100 milUon coins. 

5. The silver sales conducted by the General Services Administra- 
tion bring additional profit to the Government. During fiscal year 
1968, this profit amounted to $55 milUon; and in fiscal year 1969, it 
was $56 million. 

6. The cupro-nickel clad half dollar and dollar will circulate. They 
can be minted in sufficient quantities to provide the average citizen 
a coin which he can use or retain as a President Kennedy or Eisen- 
hower memento. 

7. Since the United States uses more silver than it produces, the 
availability to industry of silver in Treasury stocks helps reduce the 
amount of silver needed to be imported. Tying up silver in future 
coinage would have an adverse effect on the U.S. balance-of-payments 
situation. 

8. The further use of silver in U.S. coins would deny to the market 
a large quantity of silver and thus force the price of silver up un- 
necessarily and prematurely. This inflation in silver prices would 
be contrary to Government attempts to bring the overheated economy 
under control. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Stevens follows:) 

Silver Uskeb 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 1 am John B. Stevens, presi- 
dent of the International Silver Company^ the largest user of oilver in the silver- 
ware industry. I am also President of the Silver Users Association which represents 
the interests of corporations that malce, distribute, and sell products in wfaielK 
r forma an essential part. 



AMOoiation memberehip today includeB representatives from the photogrftphic, 
electronic, chemical, and silverware and jewelry industries; dental suppliers, 
producers of fabricated and industrial products; and mirror manufacturers. 

A major purpose of the Association is to keep ita membera and the public in- 
formed on the pertinent developments in the Held of silver; such as, production, 
consumption, availability, uses, prices, legislation, and other matters. 

The applications of silver are highly diversified and range from photography 
to missiles; from computers to sterling jewelry. An approximate breakdown of the 
silver usage in the United States according to the Bureau of Mines shows these 
percentages: 

Photography.- _ 29 

Electrical and electronics 23 

Sterling ware and jewelry 21 

Brazing alloys 11 

Electroplated ware _ _ 10 

All others _ 6 

Total 100 

The Association estimates that its members account for approximately 76 
percent of aJl the silver consumed in the United States. In terms of economic 
size, members range from Eastman Kodak to a small manufacturer of brasing 
alloys. More than 80,000 men and women work for Association members who 
are heavily dependent upon silver for manufacturing. In addition, there are some 
700 firms of the Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths of America and their 
60,000 to 70,000 employees, the 6,000 members of the Retail Jewelers of America 
and their personnel, and the 18 members of the National Association of Mirror 
Manufactiirer.i and their emnlovee*. 



I welcome the opportunity to appear again before this committee and to 
testify in support of H.R. 13252 which would implement the recommendations 
of the Joint Commission on the Coinage. My last appearance was during the 
hearings on the Coinage Act of 1965. The committee at that time recommended, 
and we believe correctly ao, that silver be removed from all coinage. Unfortun- 
ately, this decision was later changed during floor action; and the final bill au- 
torized the minting of a 40 percent silver half dollar in lieu of a cupro-nickel 
clad coin similar to the quarters and dimes. This reversal is, in part, responsible 
for our appearance here today. 

Since 1966 when the 40 percent silver half dollar was first minted, more than 
120 million ounces of silver have been consumed for this operation which has never 
succeeded in providing a suiBcient number of coins to circulate in commerce. As 
predicted by many on this committee during those earlier hearings, this coin has 
been a collector's item rather than a medium of exchange. Even with production 
at a peak rate in excess of 300 million coins per year, reached early in 1963, few 
ore found in circulation. 

In a recent survey of 13 countries which formerly used silver in their coinage 
systems, it is clear that the United States is not alone in this problem. The experi- 
ence appears to be worldwide — coins made of silver just will not circulate. Five 
of these 13 countries — Austria, France, Germany, the Republic of South Africa, 
and Sweden — are the only countries minting any silver coins. Later unofficial 
reports have indicated that France is going to cease using silver altogether. The 
quantity of silver coins in these countries is quite small. The reason given by the 
countries which no longer use silver has been that the metal is too valuable for 
use in a circulating coin. In turn, the reason tor the higher value (or silver has 
been that for the white metal there ore more important uses including national 
defense items. 

The use of silver in coinage by countries other than the United States has 
decreased from 64 million in 1964 to less than 23 million ounces in 1968. The 
figure for 1969 is expected to be possibly as low as 15 million ounces including 
commemorative issues. 

Many people do not realize the ver^ large amounts of silver which have been 
used in the minting of the 40 percent silver half dollars. Since 1966, this one coin 
alone has used the equivalent of total United States new mine production. Fur- 
thcrmore, last year, this country used 60 percent more silver in minting one coin 
than the rest of the world consumed in coinage. 

We submit that there is no longer sufficient silver in the world to continue the 
minting of silver-content coins tor use in commerce. The silver used in coins Is 
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needed for U.S. Industry io making consumer produoti such bb phott^apMa 

materials, electronic inatruments, electric appliancea, batteries, silverware, and 
medical supplies. Annually, domestic industry consumes approximately 100 
million ounces more silver than this country produces. 

The further use of silver in U.S. ooina would deny to the market a large quantity 
of silver and thus force the price of silver up unnecessarily and prematurely- Thfa 
inflation in silver prices would be contrary to Government attempts to bring the 
overheated economy under control. 

Last year domestic industry used 145 million ounces of silver while new produo- 
tion in this country was only 33 million oimccs. Since the United States uaea 
more silver than it produces, the availability to industry of silver in Treasury 
stociiB helps reduce the amount of silver needed to be imported. Tying up silver in 
future coinage would have an adverse effect on the U.S. balance-of-payments 
situation. 

The legislation under consideration, H.R. 13252, provides for the minting of 
a cupro-niokel clad half dollar. It also provides for the discontinuance of the 
minting of the presently authorized 40 percent silver half dollar by January 1, 
1971. 

A second important element of H.R. 13252 is the authority to resume the 
minting of a dollar coin, specifically a cupro- nickel clad coin using the same alloy 
as for the quarters and dimes and which would be authorized by this act for tha 
half dollar. 

Cupro-nickel clad coins have proven satisfactory for the conduct of commerce 
in this country. They are cheaper to mint than those with silver and thus they 
increase the seigniorage proiit to the Government. 

The Silver Users Association takes no position on whether or not there is any 
need for a dollar coin. Should a dollar coin be authorised, however, we do strongly 
urge that the cupro-nickel clad dollar coin as specified by H.R. 13252 be adopted. 

Those who have proposed that silver be used in the dollar coin argue that the 
white metal is needed to honor the individual whose lilieneas appears on the coin 
and that by using silver in the coin, the taxpayer receives higher benefits from 
the Government's dieoosal of the silver. 

To the first point, I should like to say that coins designed to pay tribute to an 
individual do not require silver as a measure of the esteem in which the Individual 
is held by his country. For example, coins now in circulation bear the likeness of 
Presidents George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and Franklin 
Roosevelt. This should be adequate precedent for providing a cupro-nickel clad 
coin to honor Presidents Kennedy and/or Eisenhower. 

Concerning the second point— benefits to the taxpayer — I would like to refer 
again to the comparative profit to the Government in the production of silver 
versus non-silver coins. 

A dollar coin containing 40 percent silver as proposed by Congressman McCIure 
would cost the Government approximately 48 cents each to produce. Cost for 
the cupro-nickel clad coin authorized by H.R. 13252 would be 5 cents each. 
When distributed at face value, the seigniorage profit to the Government would 
be 52 cents for the silver coin and 95 cents for the cupro-nickel clad coin. 

If we extend these figures to include the production of 300 million coins as 
called for by the McCluro bill, the seigniorage profit for the silver coin is S158 
million and $285 million for the cupro-nickel clad coin. Or, $129 million more 
profit if the cupro-nickel clad material is used for the dollar coin. 

In the latter case, the approximately 100 million ounces of silver saved and 
retained by the Treasury would be available for sale to industry, again, at a profit. 
If we use the figures for fiscal year 1968 or 1969, the profit from the GSA aalea 
of nearly 100 million ounces would be S55 million. (As the market'price for silver 
increases, of course, this profit would bo more.) The total profit, then, to the 
Government and thus to the taxpayer would be $129 million plus S55 million 
or $184 million through a combination of minting cupro-nickel clad dollar coins 
and selling the silver by GSA as compared with minting coins with silver. 

Considering the above cost and profit comparison, it is evident that by using 
cupro-nickel clad metals, the Government is in effect selling copper and aickd 
at the same price it would be selling silver because each of the coins will be dis- 
tributed at face value. In addition, using the cupro-nickel clad metal assures that 
the coin will circulate because sufficient quantities can be minted. Furiihermore, 
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UHO of the latter coin releasBH silver for sale to U.S. induBtrieB which can 
it to more effective uses. This sale of the silver, in turn, brings the Govern- 
t profit, the amount of which depends upon the market price. Its use in 
umer goods produces for the Government further income through tax revenucB 
both personal and corporate, whereas use of the silver in coins creates no secondary 

It would appear that the purpose of the proposal for silver in the new dollar 
coin is to tie up the remaining Treasury silver stocks so that sales would have to 
be halted immediately. Such action would disrupt the transition from the pre- 
viously Govemment'dominated market to one free of governmental restrictions 
and controls. It would also disrupt the Treasury sales program outlined in the 
recommendations of the Coinage Commission and announced after the May 12, 
1969, meeting. The result would be an immediate and drastic rise in the price 
of silver at the expense of the taspaying consumer. In addition, the silver so 
consumed would not be available for useful purposes and even the coin itself 
would fail to serve its basic purpose as a medium of exchange. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to urge the approval by the committee 
of H.R. 13252 in its present form. The problems concerning silver during most 
of the past century have resulted from a surplus of the raw material. The problem 
of the future will be to maintain the availability of enough stiver for the needs 
of industry. Solutions to past problems were sought through various silver pur- 
chase laws designed to provide Government price support. Such special consider- 
ations for silver are no longer needed or appropriate- 
On the contrary. Governmental policies in the future should be designed to 
bring about an orderly transition to a free market and should encourage, not 
impede, the free flow of silver to the market from all available sources, including, 
most importantly, the silver remaining in United States Treasury stocks. 

For the Treasury to be removed entirely from the silver market, legislation as 
proposed in H.R. 13252 must be enacted as soon as possible, so as to provide 
cupro-nickel clad material for the future coinage of half dollars and dollars. 
Such action would be in the best interests of the nation's economy. 

It should be noted that when the present sales program has been completed, 
the U.S. Government will still have ample silver stocks in its possession. A 
National Strategic Stockpile of 165 million ounces was established in the Silver 
Certificate legislation in June, 1967. 

(A fact sheet on H.R. 13252 by the Silver Users Association follows;) 




Subject: Proposed Legislation to Implement Reconmendatlons 
of the Joint Commission on the Colnsge 



INTRODUCTIOH 

This fact sheet contains a summary of the major factors 
Involved in the proposed legislation H.R. 13252 to 
Implement the recommendations of the Joint Commission 
on the Coinage. This bill calls fori 

1> Authority for the Government to 

mint a non-silver dollar and half 

dollar. 
2. Authority for the Government to 

sell the three million silver dollars 

currently held by the Treasury. 
Providing background on the silver situation, coinage 
program and activities of the Joint Commission on 
the Coinage, this fact sheet also explains the rationale 
for the support of SUA for H.R. 13252. 



Prepared By: Silver Users AsBociat: 



September 26, 1969 
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Leniglative Regu Ire merit ; Current Government policies permit the sale 
of silver through the General Services Administration on a sealed-bid 
basis. At the present rate of sale of 1^ million ounces per week, there 
is sufficient silver available to last only until January, 1971. Treasury 
stocks could be exhausted sooner if additional silver here committed to , 

the coinage program. 

Congress has authorized the mlitting of a 40 percent silver half dollar 
for FY 1970 In the amount of 100 million coins (15 million ounces of 
silver). To terminate the use of silver in the half dollar and thus 
release silver for public sale. Congress must authorize a non-silver ' 

material for use In minting the half dollar. 

The subject legislation hould provide authority for a cupro-nickel clad ' 

half dollar, leaving to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the authority to end the use of silver In all coins by no later than 
Jsnuary 1, 1971. 

The subject legislation also authorizes a cupro-nlckel clad material 
for the minting of a metal dollar. It leaves to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the authority to approve the design for any 
such coin. (Note: Separate bills have been introduced dealing with 
the specific design of a iKtal dollar; they are — and should be — unrelated 
to subject legislation.) 



This legislation would authori: 
silver dollars in Treasury stocks 
an appropriation In the form of ai 
^nto the Treasury as miscellaneous 
•follars. 



GSA to sell the remaining three millic 
This ssles procedure would require 
accountable advance to be? repaid 
receipts upon the sale of the silver 
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prompt enactment of the ident 
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Silver used in coins is needed for U.S. Industry in making 
consumer products such as photographic materials, electronic 
instruments, electric appliances, batteries, silverware, and 
medical supplies. Annually, domestic industry consumes approxi- 
mately 100 million ounces more silver than this country produces. 
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A coin containing silver will not circulate 
countries of the world have substituted 
for silver in circulating coins 

Cupro-nlckel clad coins have proven to be satisfactory. ■ 
to conduct commerce in this country. They are cheaper 1 

mint than those with silver and thus increase the seigniorage^ 

profit to the Government. As an enample, the 40 percent 
silver dollar would cost about 48 cents each and the cupro- 
nickel clad coin approximately 5 cents each. Thus, in the 
minting of cupro-nickel clad Jl coins, the profit to the 
Government is $95 niillion per 100 million coins. 

The silver sales conducted by the General Services Admin- 
istration bring additional profit to the Government. During 
FY 1968, this profit amounted to $SS million; and In FV 1969,' 



The cupro-nickel clsd hslf dollar and dollar will circulate. 
They can be minted in sufficient quantities to provide the 
average citizen a coin which he ( 
Preeident Kennedy or Eisenhower n 

Since the V. S. uses more silver than It produces, the 
availability to industry of silver in Treasury stocks helps 
reduce the amount of silver needed to be imported. Tying 
up silver in future coinage would have an adverse effect 
on the U. S. balance-of-payments situation. 

The further use of silver In U. S. coins would deny to 
the market a large quantity of silver and thus force the 
price of silver up unnecessarily and prematurely. This 
inflation In silver prices would be contrary to Govern- 
ment attempts to bring the overheated economy under control. 



Sliver, today, is an Industrial commodity; silver, a hundred years ag< 
was a monetary metal. This is the fundamental fact which explains tht 
past history of silver and which will dictate its future. The transition 
has not been smooth, but it has been inevitable. The technological 
demands of the twentieth century have forced the abandonment of the last 
remnants of the monetary traditions of the nineteenth century. 

From December, 1933, until November, 1961, the U. S. Government by various 
purchase laws removed from the market (at higher than market prices) 
three billion ounces of silver. Only 597 minion ounces of this stiver 
have been sold through August, 1965; and an additional 553 million ounces 
were used to redeem silver certificates. In neither manner of disposal 
has all of the silver found its way to industry. Hoarders, investors, 
and speculators have secured an important part of this silver. The 
remaining two billion ounces were placed in coins, more than 800 million 
ounces of which were used during the period from 1960 through 1965. This 
coinage silver, today, Is an inportsnt source of a scarce raw material. 

The dominating influence of the United States Treasury In the silver 
market for the past thirty^iK years has partially obscured the funda- 
mental change that has taken place in the economics of silver. Until 
the mid-19S0'^ world silver production regularly exceeded world Industrial, 
consumption by considerable amounts. The situation at present is just 
the opposite. Industrial consumption alone, without including coinage 
demand, has been exceeding new production by wider margins; and it seemf 
likely that this deficit will continue to get bigger in the years to 
come. Table I shows a breakdown of world silver consumption and sources 
of supply over the past five years. 

In 1965, the cupro-nickel clad coin was authorized as a replacement 
for the .900 fine silver subsidiary coins, except for the half dollar 
which contains 40 percent silver. During the transition from the silver 
coins to the clad coins, the Government continued its sale of silver to 
the public at $1.29 per ounce. Maintenance of this price was deemed 
essential by the Government in order to avoid a coin shortage. 

On July 14, 1967, the Treasury announced there were then sufficient elai: 
coins to meet the needs of commerce and the danger of a shortage had 
passed. At the same time, the Government stopped Belling Its sliver to 
domestic industry at $1.29 per ounce and continued the ban against the 
private melting of silver coins which had been initially imposed on 
May 18, 1967. The effect was immediate and drastic; the price of this 
raw material Jumped 40 percent overnight. Consequently, manufacturers 
of products containing silver — such as photographic materials, dental and 
medical supplies, silverware, brazing alloys, batteries, and other 
electric components — were forced to increase their prices. As a result 




! Intense and widespread speculation In the metal coupled with 
the strike of base metal refiners, the devaluation of the pound sterling, 
and the French unicst, silver prices rose further to a record high in 
June, 1968, of $2.S6S per ounce. 

The losers In this near 100 percent increase in the price for silver 
were the taxpaying consumers and Industries which depend heavily on 
silver, such as the silverware manufacturers. The winners were a handful i 
of domestic producers and a vast number of speculatorB, both foreign and 
domestic. Between June, 1968, and July, 1969, the price of silver drifted 
downward. Recently, the price has begun to rise again. The market 
remains unpredictable, providing an extremely difficult backgroxmd for 
the conduct of business where silver is involved. 

The basic problem involving silver, now that it is no longer a monetary 
metal and the Treasury stocks are gradually being depleted, is to main- 
tain a Government policy on silver which will help provide an orderly 
transition from a Government-dominated market in which monetary considera- 
tions were of primary concern to a market completely free of Government 
controls with silver recognized only as a commodity. Government polielea 
with regard to the silver sales conducted by GSA and the future coinage 
programs are essential elements of the problem. 

The disposal by the Government of silver surplus to its needs has contributed 
to stability in the allver market. The continuation of this program until 
all supplies are exhausted will be important during the transition period. 
A more complete discussion of the GSA sales program is contained in the 
supplemental material at Tab C. 






To complete the traiiBition to a free market, future U. S. coinage programs 
wist completely eliminate the use of silver as a coinage metal. In 
■Intlng coins, the U. S. Hint has as its basic purpose the provision 
of useful coins in the quantities and specifications to meet the needs 
of connerce. As experienced by the major countries which no longer use 
■Jlver in circulating coinage, the coins containing silver disappear and 
unnot serve the purpose for uhlch they were Intended. Coins designed 
to pay tribute to individuals do not require silver as a measure of the 

(em in which the individual is held by his country. For eicample, 
coins now in circulation bear the likeness of Presidents George Washington, 
Thomss Jefferson, Abrshsm Lincoln, and Franklin Roosevelt. This should 
be adequate precedent for providing a cupro-nlckel clad coin to honor 
foesidentB Kennedy and/or Eisenhower. 

profit to the Government : The Government, through seigniorage, profits 
■ore by using cupro-nickel clad metals rather than silver in coina. For 
■pecIfiCB see the chart below. 



, DENOKINATION 
'80* {40X Silver) 



TOTAL PROFIT 

(Million PER COIN TOTAL 
Dollars) (Cents) (Dollars) 



52 millio 
95 millio 
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Half -Dollar Coin ; Since 1964, 276 million ounces of silver -(thru August, 
1969] have been used in the minting of more than a billion half dollara, 
a coin which does not serve the purpose for which it was designed; name! 
as a medium of exchange. This amount of silver alone would have been 
enough to fill the gap between domestic production and consumption for i 
period of more than 2'^ years. 



Jin than the 
The fact thai 

ilver is used 



The U. S. used 60 percent more silver In minting the one i 
rest of the entire world consumed in coinage during 1968. 
thla coin would not circulate even at the annual productlc 
300 million coins should be ample proof that, as long as i 
In this coin, it will not serve as a medium of exchange. 

The Mint, beginning on July 1, 1968, reduced the production of i 
40 percent silver half dollars to an annual rate of 100 million 
prescribed by the Congress. Even at this reduced rate of 100 mi 
coins (IS million ounces of silver) per year, this operatioi 
one year the silver requirements of the domestic photographic 
for four months or of the electronic industry for five months 

It seems more and more obvious that, despite the vast quantities already 
produced, a coin containing silver will not circulate. If the productioir 
of more than a billion coins is insufficient for them to circulate, should 
an additional 100 million annual production with mint marks and new dates 
help bring this coin back into circulation? Whether it circulated or 
not, to continue the use of silver in this manner would be wasteful. 

Dollar Coin ; The dollar coin containing 90 percent silver, last minted 
in 193S, ts referred to as the "Peace" dollar. These coins were last 
Issued by the Treasury in 1964. The Treasury still has three million 
silver dollars on hsnd which It would sell in accordance with provisions 
contained In S. 2822 and H.R. 13252. 

By the Coinage Act of 1965, the Treasury was prohibited from minting any, 
additional silver dollars until June, 1970. Subject legislation would 
authorize the minting of a coin made of a cupro-nickel clad material — 
the same alloy used in the current minting of the quarter and dime- 
Hie legislatie 

and the Secretary of the Treasury 
coin. The decision on the design is left 
Treasury for coins which have been in ciri 
years. Congress must authorize a change 
been minted less than twenty-five years 



recommended by the Joint Commission on the Coinage " 



specify any design for thi 
;o the discretion of the 
ilation more than twenty-five 
I design only if the coin has 
Treasury officials have Stated 



luld bear the likeness of the late 





Commission on the Coinage, chaired by Secretary of the Treasury David 
Kennedy, on May 12, 1969, the Treasury Department announced that it would 
reduce the weekly amount of silver offered for sale through the General 
Services Administration from 2 Million ounces to 1^ million c 
aaintain this level until the surplus of about ISO millic 
exhausted. A set-aside for small businesses was to be continued. 
Effective May 27, 1969, GSA weekly silver sales were opened to all 
competitive bidders without restriction on the use of the silver purchased. 
The existing administrative ban on the melting and enporting of silver 
8 was ended inmediately. 

The Treasury also announced that it would present and urge prompt ( 
■ent of legislation to authorize the minting of a non-stiver half dollar, 
the minting of a non-silver dollar coin, and under a plan recommended by 
the Joint Comnission, sale through GSA of the 3 million rare silver dollars 
Btill held by the Treasury. 

recooimendations of the Joint Commission on the Coinage regarding a 
silver half dollar and dollar were incorporated by the Treasury in a 
draft of proposed legislation sent to the Congress on July 28. On August 111 
in the Senate and July 31 in the House, the chairmen and ranking Republic 
members of both Banking and Currency Committees introduced the bills 
requested by the Secretary of the Treasury, The numbers are S. 2822 and 
H.R. 13252. 





These Identical 
uould implement 
Coinage. The an 



Why ia this legislatio 



iary? 



The Treasury is now minting 4Wi halt dollars. As the silver in 
Treasury atacka becomes depleted, the Congress must authorize a sub- 
stitute material for the half dollar in order to continue the minting 
of a coin in this denomination. With regard to the dollar coin, 
Congress must authorize the minting of a dollar if such a coin is to 
be made available to eatisfy the request from certain sectiona of the 
country. The Treasury currently has on hand 3 million silver dollars 
which it desires to release to the public. As recommended by the 
Coinage Commission, such disposal "ill be through a sales procedure 
administered by GSA. An appropriation would be required in the form 
of an accountable advance to be repaid into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts upon the sale of the silver dollars. 



I regarding S. 2B22 and 



The Silver Users Association urgea prompt passage of these bills so as 
to stop the use of silver in coins as soon as possible. The Association 
opposes any amendment which calls for the use of silver in these or any 
cither coins. There are many reasons for this position^ however, the 
major ones are: 



1. Ther 




t eilver in the world t 



used in coins is needed for U.S. industry in making 
consumer products such as photographic materials, electronic 

medical supplies. Annually, domestic industry consumes approx- 
imately 100 million ounces more silver than this country 
produces . 
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A coin containing silver «ill not circulate. Major 
countries of the world have substituted other metsla 
for silver In circulating coins for commerce. 

The cupro-nlckel clad half dollar and dollar "ill circulatt 
They can be minted in sufficient quantities to provide 
the average citizen a coin which he can use or retain as a 
memento of Presidents Kennedy and/or Eisenhower. 



7. Cupro-nickel clad col 
conduct commerce in t 
those with silver ani! 
the government. 



niorage profit 1 



Does the Silver Users flsaoclation favor an Elsenhower dollar coin? 

The Silver Users Association does not oppose the minting of a dollar co: 
with the likeness of the late President Elsenhower so long as the material 
used In the coin does not conteln silver. Coins designed to pay tribute 
to individuals do not require silver as a measure of the esteem In «hicti 
the individual is held by his country. For example, coins of copper and 
nickel now in circulation bear the likeneaa of Presidents George Washington 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt. This should be 
sdequate precedent for providing similar coins in honor of Presidents 
Kennedy and Eisenhower. 

lalf dollar and dollar have any adverse 

The further use of silver In U.S. coins would deny to the market a large 
quantity of silver and thus contribute to an inflated price for the white 
metal. In addition. It would cause an increase in the importation of 
silver since the U.S. produces annually approximately 100 million ounces 
less silver than domestic Industry uses. Since the silver coin would not 
circulste, those areas of the economy needing the half dollar and dollar 
coin would be deprived of these denominations. 




The Dorajnick-Mc CIutb proposal ia for a 40S siluer dollar containing 
.316 troy ounces per coin. The amount of silver reraalnine in Treasury 
stocks (as of August 31, 1969) available for the minting of this coin 
would permit a mflximum of 300 million coins to be produced. The 
Dominick-Mc Clure proposal calls for the minting of IDO million dollar 
coins for three years. If enacted euch a proposal would consume approx- 
imately 95 million ounces of silver. 



e 40iK silver half dollar? 



The monetary value of the silver contained in tli 
the Dominick-Hc Clure proposals would be $3.16 p 
value of the iWi silver half dollar is }3.38 pei 
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from the sale of 98 tnilllon ounc 

that the beat combination far mi 

of silver is to authorize a cupi 

release the silver for sale to i 

silver sales profit to the government, the silver so disposed contributes 

tax revenue to Che government since the silver In question is consumed in 

the manufacture of useful goods such as photographic products, electronic 

instruments, electrical appliances, batteries , silverware and medical 

How much silver does the government use In minting coins? 

A, The only coin containing silver currently in the U.S. monetary system is 
the 4aK silver half dollar. The quantities of this coin which have been 
minted and the ailver consumed in this operation are shown on the next 
page. 




40X Silver Half Doller 



r the half dollar; 



By the Coinage Act of 196S, a cupro-nlckel clad material uas authorizt 

for the minting of the quarter and the dime. T 

the government at that time to use the BBme mat 

however, as a compromiae for the prodkicere who 

the coinage system, the AOX silver clad material for the half dollar 

was authorized by CongresB. It soon became evident that it would be 

impossible to continue minting thia coin in sufficient quantities for it 

to function in the role for which It was designed— as a medium of exchange. 

It Is interesting to note that during 196B the U.S. consumed 60* more 
silver in minting the one coin than the rest of the world consumed during 
the same period for coinage. The U.S. consumed more silver for this 
coinage than the new domestic production for 1968. The amount of silver 
used In the half dollar was more than that consumed by the electrical and 
electronic industries in this country for that year. Even at the reduced 
rate of IS million ounces of silver per year, this operation consumes in on( 
year the silver requirements of the domestic photographic industry for 4 
months or of the electronic industry for 5 months. 



Q. Is there a shortage of silver? 

There is no immediate shortage of silver; however, there Is an annual 
deficit in the amount of approximately 100 million ounces between U.S. 
new production of silver and U.S. consumption of the white metal. In the 
past this gap has been filled by silver from secondary sources such as 
U.S. Treasury stocks, scrap recovery, other government stocks and demonetl: 
coins. In the future the gap is expected to be filled by silver from scrap 
material and silver from demonetized coins, especlslly the 90% U.S. coins. 



Q. Who can purchase silver from the government? 

Under the present sales procedure administered by the General Services 
Administration, any Individual or business concern may bid for silver 
being offered for sale. There are no restrictions on the use or the 
exportation of this silver. 



The government no longer purchases silver. The silver purchase acta 

were repealed In 1963; however, as a protection to the domestic produce 

of silver, the Coinage Act of 1965 requires that the government purchas 
all domestically produced silver offered to it at $1.2S per 
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The government has a strategic stockpile of 165 million ounces which 
Is not available for sale. Over and above this stockpile as of August 31, 
1969, the government had 100 million ounces which could be made available 
for sale. At the l.E million ounce -per-week rate, the entire stocks 
would be depleted by January, 1971, so long as no additional silver Is 
used in coinage. 



1 the InfluE 



of the GSA Bales program? 



Between August, 1967, and Hay 20, 1969, the GSA awarded approximately 
2 million ounces of silver per week. Since May 27, 1969, GSA has been 
awarding ailver at approximately 1^ million ouneee per week. This 
program has helped bring stability to the market. It roust continue un- 
interrupted in order to help maintain a stable market. In the early ui 
of these sales, while GSA and bidders, as well, were gaining experience 
with the new system, GSA rejected important bids placing an upward preeau: 
on the price. Recently, GSA has indicated an awareness of the speculativi 
influences in the market and has sold nearly all of each weekly offering. 
As a result of these actions, the manufacturers In the silver-using Indus 
tries have gained confidence in the program. They look to this source of 
silver as a counter to the speculative influence uhlch can cause violent 
fluctuationa In the price for silver to the detriment of the taxpaying 
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Q. Hai the government nude a profit 

A. Yes. GSA has swarded silver at ' 
value for silver each week. Thi 
price quoted In New York for the 



on the silver sold through GSA7 

hat it has determined to be the market 
price has, to date, been less than the 
following reasons: 



1. The silver sold by the government Is not readily available. 
There is a delay of usually three to four weeks, whereaa 
the price in New York is quoted for spot silver of coninerclsl 
.999 fineness. 

S. Since January, 1969, GSA has made no awards of .999 fine silver 
and the silver sold haa been of lesser fineness requiring 
additional refining to bring it up to commercial grade. Since 
June of this year, the difference between the GSA cut-off 
price for .900 fine silver and the New York price for .999 





i that make, distribute and sell pre 
vihich silver foriiiE an essential part. Association membership today includes 
representatives from the photographic, electronic, chemical, and silver- 
ware and Jeuelry industries; dental suppliers; producers of fabricated and 
industrial products; and mirror manufacturers. 
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The sppllcntlona of silver are highly diversified and range from photog- 
raphy to miseilea; from computers to sterling jewelry. An approxliMte 
breakdown of the silver usage in the U.S. shows these percentagea! photog»j 
raphy, 29S; electrical and electronics, 23%; sterling ware and jewelry 
21^; brazing alloys, 11%; electroplated ware, 10%; all others, such aa 

^-resistant vessels, mirrors, dental and medical supplies, rocketj.H 
Biles, 6%. ■ 
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The current sembEiB of SUA are! 


Fhmoaraiihir: 


Eagtman Kodak Company - Rochester, Ne- Vork 


>^terlBlj 


GAF Corporation - Hex York, New York 




Kllborn Fhoto Producta, Inc. - Cedar RapIdB, lows 








Powera Cheito, Inc. - Glen Cove, New York 






Silverware 


Gorhain (Divlaion of Teltron, Inc.) ~ Providence, Rhode Island 




InternatiDnal Silver Co. (Subsidiary of INSILCO Corp.) - KerldEn, Con 




Samuel Kirk 1, Son, Inc. - Baltimore, Maryland 




Lunt Sllversitiths - Greenfield, Maaaachuaetts 




Oneida Limited - Oneida, New York 








The Stleff Company - Baltimore, Maryland 




Tiffany & Company - New York, New York 




Towle Manufacturing Company - Newburyport, Maaaachusetta 




Wallace Silveraniths - Wallfngford, Connecticut 




(Subaidiary of Hamilton Watch Company - Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


F.brlc.te.1 .nd 


Dixie Bronze Coiipsny - BirminEhaiii, Alabama 


!fn<lugtrlal t^duc 


M Engelhard Industrlea, Inc. {Divlaion of Engelhard Minerals « 




Chemlcala Corporation) - Newark, New Jersey 








Handy t Harinan - New York, New York 




Midland Proeesslng, Inc. - North White Plalna, Haw York 




Preclaion MetallurgicBl Corporation - MtllJa, MBasachusette 


ahanlcjH 


The M. Anea Cbemical Works, Inc. - Slens Falle, New York 




Katlonal Lead Company - GoldBntth Precious Metala Divlaion - Chicago 


mntal Suppllea 


The L. D. Caulk Company - Hilford, Delaware 


tttoeUtiona 


Manufacturing Jewelers » Silversiititha of America, Inc. 
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GOVERNMDiT SILVER SALES POLICIES 



On July U, 19&7, the goveinn 
ounce and reeumed selling on 
August 4, 1967. In ite gIIve 
with CQndltions which exist i 
by the government: 



t ceased selling silver at $1.29 per 
sealed-bid baelE through GSA beginning 
gales prngram, the government is faced 
io other cornnadity currently being sold 



1. There is a basic and substantial shortage between indus- 
trial consumption and new production in the United States 
as well aa in the rest of the world; therefore, there are 
built-in inflationary presaures. 



induatry from apeculatii, 



2, Protect the c 

3. Aasist in red 

Profit to the U.S.? — In addition to the above, the government is faced 
the awesome task of balancing the budget which might impel it to dei 
funds from all of its income-producing progrsma such as the sale of excess 
conmodities. Thus, the problem for the government in the case of silver Is to 
reconcile a desire to reap as much profit from the sale as possible, while 
Insuring that the sales program does not, in turn, contribute to inflation, 
to trade deficits, and to decreases in employment and corporate tax revenues. 
During the transition period from a government -con trolled market in silver 
uhich has existed for many years To one which will permit the free flow of 
silver as a commodity uninhibited by government restrictions, the U.S. Govern- 
ment ahojld have as its main objective the selling of all its surplus stock 
in a planned, orderly manner in amounts sufficient to fulfill the mult i -face ted 
role mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 





Inflationary preaHUreB — We have already seen the first important c 
of sl^TOcketing prlcee — that of silver foInaEe. In addition, there are 
silver-using induatriea whi^'h cannot afford prices as high ss they Mere 
in 1968. m fact, in the case of the silverware manufacturers, the 
bite has already been aeTlously felt. The number of units sold has decreased^ 
thia can only mean a reduction in the silver consumed. The resulting 
snialler production will mean less employment and perhaps the near destruction 
of one of the oldest induatriea in this country — one steeped in tradition 
and contributing subalantially to the economy of the nation. Every industry 
should plan realistically for the long run when supplies msy be in jeopardy; 
however, the government should never be in the position of hastening condi- 
tions adverse to the environment for a particular industry. Withholding 
the remaining Treasury silver from the market and placing it, instead, in 
coins will cause a aerioua and premature disruption in the sllver-uaing 
industries. The alternative to a stable market will be chaotic market condi- 
tions and further Inflated prices. 

It might be argued that the higher prices for the silver would increase the 
production of the raw [oaterial and thus bring a balance between supply and 
demand. Rather than increase the supplies from new production, however, the 
higher prices will more than likely further reduce the demand for silver. 
There Is nothing in the recent history of silver which can substsntlete the 
thesis that a higher price for the metal will materially increase new production. 

Domestic production in 1950 waa 42.3 million ouncea; thereafter, production 
dropped and did not reach that figure again until 1966 and for one year only. 
During the 19-year period, 1950 to the present, the world market price has 
increased approximately 100 percent, yet the mine production has not increased 
accordingly. More than two-thirds of the annual production of silver Is a 
by-product of base metal mining operations. It is. then, the production of 
the base metals and not the price of ailver which determines the production 



trimental to the consumers, the government, the users, 
....u ....w t""^"^^'" "'^..use of the uncertainties of prices, tax revenue, and 
employment. It is advantageous only to the speculator who is able to profit 
from the huge swings in the price for the commodity. 

By continuing its sales and providing cupro-nlckel clad material for the 
half-dollar and dollar, the government will help promote a stable market for 
silver, fight inflation, and defeat the speculstor while withdrawing from ita 
dominant role in this market. Such a smooth transition is in the best Interesta 
of the government and the economy as a whole. 




As the supply of allver in Treasury stocke is exhsutted, most observers 
believe that market conditions will be chaotic unless the government plans 
and insnages the disposal of its remaining atocka in an orderly manner. Other- 
wise! control of the market would revert to epeculatora as it did during most 
of 1968. 

According to reports issued by the Treesury BS of August 31, 1969, the govern- 
ment had at leest 100 million ounces of silver available for sale. At the 
1^ million ounce -per -week rate, there is sufficient silver for sales to last 
a maximum of 66ueeks. By January, 1971, at the lateat, the government will 
be out of silver. Any coinage using silver after December, 1970, would 
deplete the stocks even quicker. 

Why a stable market? ~ The need for a relatively stable market requires llttlt 
Justification since that type of market is fundamental to the government's 
basic economic philosophy, aa expressed In recent utterances of government 
officials and In government publications. A atable market might be defined as 
one where the prices fluctuate within narrow limits and changes In overall 
price levela are gradual. 

The rationale for a strong government role In Bccompllshlng stable conditions 
during the transition from the government -dominated market to the frea market 
can be diacusaed under two general headings: 



Hi a tor ic government r 
Inflationary pressure 



Historic eovernment role — For years now, the government has been the major 
influence In the silver market; to end this influence abruptly would cause 
disruptions to a degree unhealthy to the economy. Becauae of the allver it 
has in its stocks, the government is still a dominating Influence today. This 
Is not an uncommon role for the government. 

For 30 years following the passage of the first of the Silver Purchase Laws, 
the government bought silver as e support to the silver producers. From 19S1 
through November of 1961, sales to all comera by the U.S. Treaaury brought 
stability to the silver market. Again In 1963 and until May, 1967, through 
the government aales at $1.29 per ounce, stability returned to the market. 
The current aales program has also contributed to better conditions in the 
uxketplsce. 



mJ^i 



During the first full year of operation of the GSfl sales program, the 

government reported a profit of $SS million. 

inflated price for silver during this period, the 

to industry were approximately $120 million higher than 19ti6, the last 

year of the $1.29 price. By the lime this cost factor has been converted 

Into consumer selling prices, the inflationary impact on the economy 

undoubtedly increases several timea the costs of the raw niaterial. 
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6SA awarded silver at approximal 
response to domestic bidder 



1 August 4, 1967, 
two million ounc 



through May 20, 
-per-week rate 
"al V 



uld 



lis important i 
consumed by American industry. The two million ounces per week offer- 
ing rate was approved by the Joint CoinmissiDn on the Coinage In order 
fill the gap between domestic industrial demand and new production. Since 
May 27, 1969, the offering rate haa been 1^ million ounces per week. This 
sales program can have a neutral effect on the price only when the entire 
offering is sold and only if the silver is sufficient to fill the gap. 
To sell less than the previously determined amount would tend to place an 
Inflationary pressure on the price. Users sntt producers of silver conside 
the annual deficit to be approximately one hundred million ounces. Many 
observers, however, contend thai the deficit is much greater as supported 
by the following factors; 



The loss in domestic productii 
snnual production was estimate 



i 1967 and 196B when 



The halt in silver cert: 
another important sourci 
averaging seven million 
an amount nearly equal 1 
during the same period. 



i redemption terminated 
ilver to the market after 
3 per month for a year or 
government sales program 



from the market l 
(It is interestir 
for June, 1968, 
was only 3. Q m 



the price levels move higher , 
note that production in the U.S 
L governnifnt figure available 
' i approximately 



20 percent lower than the high production month for 
1966 when the price of silver was J1.29.) 



Speculative influer 



- Those who 



Iver sold by GSA 
higher, inflated price for silver and w 
supplies in a market where demarid is 
decreased. Any action to reduce GSA : 
filled the gap, will force industrial 



? further pressure on 
creasing and supplies have already 
les, which have never completely 
i further into the speculative 



market to the detriment of U.S. industry and consumers. Domestic producers^ 
have been able to sell their silver on the Commodity Exchange, thus taking r 
advantage of the higher prices. Silver on deposit with the Exchange 



Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Franklaiid. 

We are going to turn to the committee and aak Mr. Wilcox and the 
other members of the panel to properly identify yourselves for the, 
record, and we will ask you to insert your statement in the record-, 
so we can get into executive session immediately. But there are a few* 
very short questions that the members might want to ask either 
Mr. Wilcox or one of the other members. ;! 

Mr. Wilcox. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ralph Wilcox and I am 
general manager of silver sales for American Smelting & Refining, 
and I appear on behalf of Mr. Simon Strauss, vice president of our 
company, and also chairman of the American Mining Congress , 
Silver Committee. Mr. Strauss is out of the country this week and so , 
I appear on his behalf. I will insert his statement for the record, but f 
I would please ask the chairman's indulgence for the American. 
Mining Congress representing all the mines in the country to let me 
have 8 minutes to summarize his statement. 

Mr. Barrett. The committee has seldom ever refused a request 
from anyone, but I am sure you want to get the bill out, and we have 
to go into executive session. 

Mr. Wilcox. Well, can I hit just one or two parts? 

Mr. Bakrbtt. Yes, sir. 

STATEUENT OF RALPH L. WILCOX, OENEKAL MAITAGER, SILVER 
SALES, AUEBICAIT SUELTDTO & REFINING CO., ON BEHALF OF 
SIUON STRAUSS 

Mr. Wilcox. The American Mining Congress recommends the 
adoption of H.R. 12744, introduced by Congressman McClure and 
over 150 other Members of the House to mint the 40-percent silver 
clad one dollar coins bearing the likeness of the late Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Now, we recognize that there is several other bills whish recommend 
a nonsilver dollar and in determining whether or not this coin should 
contain silver one important question is the supply of silver and, you 
have heard this morning, that there is a crisis and a shortage of silver. 
Gentlemen, the 40-percent silver clad Eisenhower dollar would re- 
quire 95 million ounces of silver. On August 31, the official U.S. 
Treasury figures show their stock totaled 146,900,000 ounces. Mr. 
Eggers mentioned in his testimony before this committee on October 
1, that the U.S. Treasury stocks of silver as of the end of September 
totaled about 135 million. This means the Treasury not only has 
enough silver to mint the 40-percent silver Eisenhower dollar but 
would also have 40 million ounces left over. This would permit the 
GSA to continue present weekly sales to industry for about 7 months. 
Therefore, there would be no sudden cassation of sales to industry. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Wilcox, the chairman of the full Banking and 
Currency Committee wants you to yield to him just for a minute. 

Mr. Wilcox. I certainly will. 

Chairman Patman. I would like to read a letter from the White 
House dated September 29. It is addressed to me as chairman of the 
committee. This is from President Nixon. It says: 

1 learned that you have scheduled hcaringa for October 1 and 2 on H.R. 13252, 
your bill to carry out the recommendationH of the Joint Commission on the Coin- 
age. I want to express my appreciation to you for initiating this action. 
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Apart from the general merits of the bill, one section in which I have a particular 
interest would authorize the Treasury to coin and iasue cupro-nickel one dollar 
coina. As you know, if this authority is granted, it is our intention that the new coin 
bear a portrait of President Dwight David Eisenhower. The birthdate of President 
EiBenhower is October 14, and various events are being planned to honor this very 
great American. I think it would be moat fitting if congressional action could be 
completed in tim« to include an announcement of the new coin in the events of 
that day. 

I ank aware of the difficulty in completing congressional action on H.R. 13252 in 
80 short a time, but I would very much appreciate whatever you can do to expedite 
matters. 

Sincerely, R.N. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, I think we should have an executive 
session because this bill will have to be delayed a week or two if we 
cannot finish this morning. And Mr. Wilcox since you ore for the bill, 
you don't want to delay it, do yo\i? 

Mr. Wilcox. No, sir. 

Chairman Patman. If we have to do this and cooperate with the 
President, we will do our very best to do it. Will that be satisfactory? 

Mr, Barrett. Will you put your statement in the record? 

(The prepared statement of Simon D. Strausa on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress follows :) 



The American Mining Congress is a national trade association composed of U.S. 
companiea that produce most of the nation's metals, coal, and industrial and agri- 
cultural minerals. 

The Mining Congress is opposed to H.R. 13252, a bill which reflects the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Commission on the Coinage and the Department of Treas- 
ury's request of Jyly 25, 1069. We believe the minting of 40 percent silver-clad 
half dollars should be continued and that the newly minted dollar should be of 
similar content. We recommend the adoption of H.R. 12744, legislation introduced 
by Congressman McClure and over 150 other Members of the House to mint a 
silver-clad one dollar coin containing 40 percent silver and bearing the likeness 
of the late President Dwight D. Eisenhower. This bill calls for the minting of 300 
millioD coins of the one dollar denomination and would require approximately 95 
million ounces of silver. 

We recogniie there are several bills which would recommend an Eisenhower 
dollar without silver content. In determining whether or not this coin should con- 
tain silver, the central question is one of supply. The Treasury has available to it 
the supply of silver which would be necessary for the minting of 40 percent clad 
silver dollars. 

On August 31, the United States Treasurv had a silver inventory estimated 
at 146,900,000 ounces ot which 84,600,000 was in the form of bullion and 62,300,000 
ounces was the estimated silver content of coins awaiting melting. Under the 
program adopted following the last meeting of the Joint Commission on the 
Coinage, the Treasury is offering tor sale each week 1, ,100,000 ounces of silver. 
In addition, it is continuing to coin the Kennedy half dollar with 40 percent 
silver content. The production of these coins utilizes about 1,250,000 ounces of 
silver monthly. Consequently, if no changes are made in the present program, it 
is anticipated that the Treasury's inventory of sQver will continue to decrease at 
an average rate of 7,500,000 to 8,000,000 ounces a month. A portion of the bullion 
held by the Treasury is not available for sale because it represents the silver 
content of gold bullion or is committed in other directions. 

The silver currently being sold by the Government is derived from melting ot 
coins minted prior to 1965. The rdationship of silver content to the face value 
of these coins is equivalent to a price of SI.38 an ounce. In recent weeks, the 
(jiovernraent's auctions of silver have resulted in sales at prices in the range of 
S1.65 to Sl-75 an ounce. In the past six to nine months, however, the average 
return was less than $1.60 per ounce. Considering the cost to the Government 
of sorting the coins and mdting them, these sales are netting the Government 
only a modest profit over the face value of the coins. We estimate this profit to be 
approximately 30 cents per ounce. 



If the proposed legislation is enacted, eliKbtly less than one third of an ouaoe of 

silver would be uaed for each one dollar coin minted. Thus, silver used in bsuing 
one dollar coins would have a monetary value of S3. 16 per ounce. The profit to th« 
United States Government through the disposal of its remaining^ silver in the Conn 
of silver dollars would be approximately Sl,40 per ounce; that ia SI. 10 per ounce 
more than through current GSA sales. Enactment of H.R. 12744 would result ' 
real profit to the United States of approniraately S120 million. 

The argument is made that to use silver for the minting of coins is wasteful sinoe 
industry requires silver for industrial purposes. However, no restrictions are placed 
on the use which industry makes of the silver it purchases from the Treasury. A 
substantial amount of silver is currcntiy being used in the production of vaiiouB 
commemorative medals coined by private numismatic lirms. For example, within 
one month of the date of the lunar landing, no less than foiirtc'cn diSerent con" 
memorative medals were offered to the public by private firms. Undoubtedly 
large portion of the silver employed in producing these commemorative medola 
was derived from the Treasury. If private industry can use silver for such 
memorative pieces, why is it wrong for the Government to do so? 

Furthermore, commemorative coins with a high silver content are t>eing issued 
by other governments. Last year the Mexican Government minted 30 million 
silver coins to commemorate the holding of the 1968 Olympic Games in Mexico 
City. The German Government has announced it is planning to mint four different 
designs of the 10-mark denomination, all in silver, to mark the holding of the 1972 
Olympic Games in Germany. Among other governments that have recently 
issued commemorative silver coins are such countries as Austria, Israel, Guinea, 
Haiti and the United Arab Repubhc. If these countries can find justification for 
the use of silver in commemorative coins, why is it tliat the United States, the 
country with the strongest economy in the world, cannot do so? 

If there was a shortage of silver for essential industrial and military purpoaea, 
restrictions of the use of silver for ooln^e might be considered desirable. However, 
there is general agreement in the trade that there is no present shortage of silver. 
The only question is the price wiiich the user must pay to buy his silver. 

The largest dealer of silver in the United States is the well-known firm of Handy 
& Harman. In its review of the silver market in 1968, the following relevant 
remarks with regard to silver supply were made bv Handy & Ilarman; 

"We have continually emphasized that there will be no shortage of silver fot 
future industrial needs, and this has been confirmed by events. Over the past 
few years speculative or investment stocks have been accumulating at a very 
rapid rate throughout the world, and in 1968 alone some 170,000,000 
were added to these stocks. At year-end there were nearly 90,000,000 ou 
silver in New York Commodity Eschange warehouse^ alone, and perhaps another 
80,000,000 ounces elsewhere within the United States. In addition, an estimated 
200,000,000 ounces are stored in England and on the Continent. In total, speculi^ 
tive and investment stocks, worldwide, must be close to some 370,000,0013 ounaes. 
This is equivalent to about a full year s demand for world industrial and coinage 
needs combined. 

"Theee stocks are not the only source over and above new production from 
which silver will be obtained in the years to come. During 1968 some 60,000,000 
ounces came out of India and Near Eastern countries, and silver is continuing to 
flow into the market from that part of the world. Also, demonetized coin accounted 
for some 40,000,000 ounces during 1963, mostly from Australian and Canadiaq 
coins. More and more countries are moving away from silver coinage, and this 
tends to have a two-fold effect. In the first place less silver is used, and secondly 
the old coins are a potential future source of silver, 

"The United States silver coins represent the largest such source, and it i^ 
estimated that theoretically some 2,000,000,000 ounces of silver are outstandir'' 
in these coins. Undoubtedly a substantial part of this silver will never be reooverr , 
but even if only half ultimately finds its way into the market, it is a very signifix. 
cant potential supplv. It is estimated that the United States Treasury has already, 
withdrawn enough coins to account for some 300,000,000 ounces of silver, and, 
that perhaps as much as 700,000,000 ounces of recoverable silver remain outstand- 
ing. Government stocks of silver in bullion and in unmelled coins at the end' 
of 1968 amounted to about 240,000,000 ounces according to our estimates. 4fv 
the present rate of sale of 2,000,000 ounces a week these stocks will last for ov^^^ 
two years, even without allowing for further collections. 

"Nevertheless, the Treasury will eventually run out, and ._ ... , 

of this we urge that the ban on the private melting of these coins be lifted s^ 
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that thP market may make a timely adjustment. We believe that the melting ban 
restricts the free flow of silver to the market, and therefore tends to bring about 
higher prices than would otherwise prevail. Furthermore, the Coinage Act of 
1965 authorized the Treasury to impose such a ban specifically if needed to pro- 
tect the coinage, and therefore it should be removed just as soon as such proteC' 
tioQ is deemed no longer neccsaary." ' 

These remarks were made in January, 1969. We believe they correctly describe 
the situation. Since they were made the Treasury has lifted the ban on the private 
melting of coins. ConsumcTs and otheni are now free to melt such coins as they 
can secure and Handy & Harman's figureii indicate that the potential amount is 
very large. 

One argument that is frequently made against the minting of silver coins is that 
they may not circulate. In fact, it has been pointed out that relatively few of the 
Kennedy haU'dollars, which have been minted since 1965 and which also have a 
40 percent silver content, are currently in circulation. We agree that a .¥1 coin 
containing 40 percent silver and bearing the likeness of President Eisenhower may 
not chculate freely. It will be treasured as a memento and a keepsake by the 
citizens of this country who hold the memory of the late President and military 
leader in hi^h esteem. This, however, does not strike us as a reason for failing to 
mint the coins. The demaod for such mementos or keepsakes is an entirely legiti' 

A very similar practice is employed by another Department of our Government. 
The U.S. Post Office derives a sulistantial revenue each year from the sale of 
numerous commemorative issues of posti^e stamps which are purchased by 
citiiens and kept in mint condition for possible future accrual in value. The Post 
Office derives a profit becaue it sells the stamps but is not compelled to perform a 
aervioe in delivering mail. 

In the same way, if the Treasury mints a $1 silver coin which fails to circulate, 
the Treasury in effect is collecting a voluntary tai from the citizens who hold 
these coins. The pubhc is denying itself the use of goods or services which the 
coins could otherwise command. 

Insofar as the trade and commerce of this country is concerned, the public has 
available to it paper currency in the Si denomination. This circulates freely. One 
argument advanced for using some metal other than silver as the basis for the SI 
com is that this substitute metal will be cheaper and, therefore, the seigniorage 
profit to the Government will be greater. This argument overlooks one basic 
fact. The Government already owns the silver. 

This silver was bought and paid for by the Government prior to 1969 — when 
the last substantial purchases of silver were made under the Silver Purchase Act, 
The silver has already lieen used at least once in the minting of silver coinage. 
The Government is, therefore, not putting the silver to a new use but simply 
continuing the use of the silver for the same purpose for which itwas originally 
employed. The Govemmont would not be depriving industry of the use of newly 
mined silver or competing with industry in acquiring such material. 

By minting a 40 percent silver Eisenhower dollar the Government would be 
acting in the direct interest of the American taxpayer, since such action would 
transform silver now carried on the Treasury book at $1.29 or $I.3S an ounce into 
coins with the face value equivalent to S3. 16 an ounce. The benefit to the taxpayer 
is clearly seen when this is contrasted with the price of SI. 60 to SI. 70 an ounce 
realized by the Govermnent on its silver sales to industry. 

From 1792 until 1965 this country had a tradition of minting silver coins. 
During this period the purchasing power of U.S. currency was better sustained 
than the purchasing power of the currency of any other major nation. In our 
opinion this was not pure coincidence. Those couutjics that were forced by circum- 
stance.s to resort entirely to token coins and paper money were the countries in 
which currencies showed the greatest depreciation in value. When circumstances 
forced the U.S. Government to recommend a major reduction in the use of silver 
for coinage in 1965, President Johnson proposed and Congress agreed that the 
link with the tradition of the past should not be entirely severed and that at least 
one coin of intrinsic value should be continued in production. It was therefore, 
decided to retain silver in the Kennedy half-dollar to the extent of 40 percent of 
the total metal content. We believe the reasoning was sound then and is equally 
sound today. An Eisenhower dollar with a silver content of 40 percent will con- 
tinue a tradition that has deep roots in American history. 

Mr. Bab^-btt. Mr. Morris. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH T. MOREIS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDEMT, 
NATIOHAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MANUFACTURERS, 
INC. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to identify myself. 
I am Joseph T. Morris, executive vice president of the National 
Association of Photographic Manufacturers, Inc. I have been privileged 
to appear before this committee in connection with the Coinage Act 
of 1965. I would be pleased to answer any question addressed to me. 
I have submitted a statement and would appreciate it being entered 
into the record. 

Mr. Barrett. That may be done without objection and so ordered. 

{Mr. Morris' prepared statement follows:) 



Mj name is Joseph T. Morris. I am executive vice president of the National 
Association of Photographic Manufacturers, Inc., a voluntary association com- 
posed of sixty-three U.S. companies engaged in the manufacture of photographic 
film and papers, cameras, projectors and other equipment aod photograpliio 
chemicals. Its members account for over 90 percent of these products manufactured 
in the tj.8, dollar and volume-wise. 

The U.S. photographic industry continues to be the largest industrial user of 
silver in the world. We eetimate that our industry's consumption of this metal 
in 1969 will be approximately ,'iO million ounces and therefore greatly appreciate 
this opportunity to express our views on the proposed legislation being con- 
sidered by this committee and our full and wholehearted support as an industry 
for H.R. 13252. 

In testimony presented before this committee on June 8, 1965, I set forth that 
the photographic industry was dependent upon systems that utilize silver-based 
salts. At that time there were no satisfactory alternates or substitutes for silver 
in the photographic process and that situation continues to exist today despite 
extensive research in the area of the development of substitute materials which 
would produce an image comparable to a silver-baaed system. 

Total domestic production of silver in 1968 was approximately 32.4 million 
ounces. We estimate that the photographic industry in that year used approxi- 
mately 47 million ounces. The consumption of this metal by our industry alone, 
therefore, has continued to run far ahead of domestic production over the years 
since the passage of the Coinage Act of 1965, which substantially reduced the 
use of silver in coins and freed a considerable quantity of Treasury stocks of this 
metal for vital industrial usage. 

In 1968, however, the silvet^clad half dollar consumed 38 million ounces of 
silver, a usage in a single coin which also outstripped total domestic production 
in that year. We are especially pleased to note that H.R. 13252 specifically pro- 
vides for a terminal date of January 1, 1971 for the continued minting of this 
coin, and we would hope that the Secretary of the Treasury, utilizing the discretion 
embodied in the proposed legislation, would find it in the best interest of the 
nation as a whole to terminate sooner the minting of the silvei^clad half dollar, 
and substitute in its place a cupro-nickel coin as otherwise provided in the proposed 
legislation, thus freeing additional silver for industrial use. 

Almost four and one- half years ago I testified before this committee that the 
photographic industry was unable to find an adequate substitute for silver, 
despite extensive research efforts and the inevitable consequences which a shortage 
of silver could only produce. I can only stress the fact that increases in the price 
of silver and the depletion of Treasury stocks have stimulated greatly further 
research in this area, but to no avail. 

Our industry is a basic one to the U.S. economy; an industry with an intimate 
involvement directly and indirectly in the multiplicity of Federal projects and 
governmental agencies and activities. Ironically, and of deep concern to you, 
gentlemen, is the fact that these uses of photography in Federal programs and 
federally funded programs are the very areas where silver usage as a recording 
medium is most critical. Other image formation systems, which do not use silver, 
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while BuHable for limited applications, do not poeaeas the high resolutioo qualities 

of ft ailver-baBed systeni and therefore are not suitable for uae in such critical ap- 
plications as aerial reconnaisaaDce or for aerial studies and mapping conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture and other governmental agencies. 

Only silver-baaed ayBtema produce the quality of resolution nocesaair in medical 
and dental X-rays ho vital to the health and welfare of our Nation's citizenry, the 
usage of which has increased greatly with the Federal government's administration 
of the Medicare program. 

Visual education, through photography, spearheaded by the ettorta of the U.S. 
OBBce of Education, is opening vaat new frontiers to enable both the young and 
old to keep up with the burgeoning technology of our era. 

Photography is a tool through which the underprivileged can communicate, as 
witnessed by the evaluation of our industry's involvement in the President's 
Council on Youth Opportunity. 

Photography as a means of recreation through both still and motion pictures 
needs Uttle elaboration. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before this distinguished Committee 
and present our views on proposed legislation which has such fai^reaching implica- 
tions for our industry and the nation as a whole. 

We wholeheartedly support H.R. 13252 as recognition that the continued 
availability of silver to industry, including the photographic industry, is in the 
best interests of the country and outweigh any considerations for continued use 
in our nation's subsidiary coinage. 

We respectfully urge the committee to report the proposed legislation as 
introduced. 

Mr, Barkett. Mr, Williams, do you have a short question ^ou 
want to ask either one of these gentlemen so we can go right into 
executive session? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, Mr. Chairman, because I think this question is 
of value. 

Mr. Barrett. If there are any other questions beyond this short 
one, would you be kind enough to submit them in writing? 

Mr. Williams. Of course, I will. I think this answer will be helpful 
to all the members of the committee. I tried to develop yesterday that 
if in fact the Government goes out of the silver business which H.R. 
13252 really provides for— — 

Chairman Patman. Mr, WiUiams, since time is of the essence, you 
won't mind yielding, would you? You don't want to put it off a week 
or two, do you? The House meets in 10 minutes. 

Mr. Williams. This would not take me but a few seconds, Mr. 
Chftirman. 

If the Government goes out of the silver business, then how is the 
supply going to compare with the demand for silver? And if you have 
any figures on the domestic consumption of silver, 1 would appreciate 
having them. 

Chairman Patman. Fine. We will go into executive session now. 

Thank you, witnesses, very much for your answers and the state- 
ments that you filed. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
in executive session.) 

(The following material was submitted for the record;) 

Statement ot Hon. Howard W. Pollock, a Rbpbbsbntative in Conghbbs 
From the State op Alaska 

Mr. Chairman and distringuished members of the conmiittee,on July 7, 1969, 
I introduced legislation that would put the likeness of Dwight David Eisenhower 
on either the quarter or the silver dollar. 

Only a handfful of American presidents have been accorded the honor of having 
their likenesses engraved on one of our coins. These men — Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, and Kennedy-^had a strength of character and a charisma 
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which snabled them to tr&nscend the turmoil of partiHan politim and to beoome 
great men from an historical perspective. 

Dwight Eisenhower was a man of this same giant Htatur<!. Iteaching the top of 
the military hierarchy, General Eisenhower went on to become the 34th president 
of the United States. Only one other American, George Washington, achieved 
such outstanding success in both the military and political spheres. 

However, General Eisenhower was not only a aiatinguished statesman and a 
great military leader; he was also loved and respected by people everywhere in 
a special way that is bestowed on few men in |>ublic life. The nickname, "Ike," 
has become a household word and a term of endearment for millions of people in 
this country and abroad. 

The first bill which I have introduced, H.R, 12614, would place the likeness of 
General Eisenhower on the quarter. The quarter is the most logical coin with 
which to honor the General. Because the Washington quarter has been in circula- 
tion for thirty-seven years, no special legislation would be required to change the 
coin's design. However, I must admit that the second bill which I introduced 
is the one that really lires my imagination. This bill would necessitate the minting 
of a special Eisenhower dollar, making it the largest U.S. coin issued and in 
circulation at the present time. 

When "Ike" died, we did not merely note his passing; we paused to pay full 
honor. Ordinary and great men alike stood in a line stretching from the Capital 
Rotunda to the plains of Kansas to pay tribute to the military leader who created 
peace and prosperity from war and controversy. I urge that this committee put 
the likeness of this deeply loved soldier and statesman into the bands of the people 
that paid that tribute. 



I Banking and Currency, Raj/bvm 

Dear Dr. Nelson: Enclosed is a statement of the National Automatic Mer- 
chandising Association representing the merchandise and service vending industry 
in support of H.R. 13252 by Representative Patman which carries out the recom- 
menaations of the Joint Commission on the Coinage. 

The future minting of the half-dollar and dollar coin in a "clad" composition 
is of crucial importance to our industry in serving the needs of the American 
consumer. 

We will appreciate your efforts in including this statement of support for H.R. 
13252 in the record of committee deliberations. 
Sincerely yours, 

Richard W. Funk, 

Counsel. 



My name is Richard W. Funk, counsel of the National Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Association with headquarters in Chicago, 111, 

We are the national trade association of the merchandise and service vending 
industry. Our more than 2300 member firms include all tiu«e segments of our 
business: companies which own and operate vending machines, firms which 
manufacture the machines, and companies which supply vendible products and 
services to the operators of machines. 

The purpose of this statement is to give our unqualified support to H.R. 13252, 
which is designed to carry out the recommendations of the Joint Commission on the 
Coinage as an amendment to the Coinage Act of 1965. 

In supporting this legislation, 1 speak in behalf of our own members, as well as 
several allied associations which represent other coin-operated types of businesses. 
These include coin-op laundries, music machines and soft drink bottlers. 

The vending industry considers the recommendations of the Joint Commission 
on Coinage as a logical extension of the principles underlying the Coiuage Act of 
1965 and therefore continues a most imaginative and practical solution to the 
problem of dwindling silver reserves and lack in circulation of the half-dollar and 
dollar coin. , .r- , ., ..- ,r-. . -,,.u 



. .3 testified before this diBtinguished committee in 1065 in support of 

H.R. 8746, which adopted the President's recommendatioas for new coinH, we 
stated then and we reiterate now, that our industry has from the beginning gone 
on record for a coinage solution which will put the public interest above other 
conaiderations. 



It may sound incredible, but 94,000 times every minute Americans deposit a 
coin in merciiandise vending machines to purchase a product. In 1969, American 
coDsumera will make more than 47 billloa coin tranBactions in merchandise vending 
machines, a sizable increase from the 30 billion transactions in 1934. 

The merchandise vending industry, with au estimated S5.3 billion annual sales 
in 1969, provides a dramatic illustration of how the American consumer has come 
to rely on coin-operated devices around the clock io hie daily life. 

Along with the cupansion of coin-operated telephone service and of food and 
beverage machines, consumer demana has developed several new coin-operated 

Coin-op laundries and dry cleaning stores and coin-op car washes have emerged 
aa fast growing now industries, to cite two noteworthy examples. 

In his message to the Congress in 1965, recommending the adoption of "clad" 
metal coins. President Johnson described these treads as follows: 

"The automatic merchandising industry is a large and growing part of our na- 
tional economy ... In ^owin^ numbers, factories, hospitals and other places 
now depend upon automatic vendmg for the service of goods. A million and a half 
people now rely upon coin -con trolled vending for at least one meal a day." 

During 1969, one out of four candy bars, one out of five soft drinks — ^consumed 
away from home — and some S400 million worth of coffee, will be retailed by the 
American vending industry. 

Increasing numbers of factories, offices, hospitals and educational institutions 
now rely upon coin-operated vending equipment to provide meals and refreshment 
service around the clock. Two and a half million people will purchase at least one 
meal a day from vending machines this year. Since most of these installations arc 
patronized primarily by employees and students, the importance of vended services 
has not yet been realized by other segments of our population. 

A variety of other coin-operated conveniences such as laundry and car wash 
services, telephones, toll booths, parking meters, newspaper vending machines, 
currency and all types of coin changers, music amd amusement machines, coin- 
operated copying machines, and others are of equal importance to the consumer 
in our modern society. All of them continue to grow in importance as we approach 
the decade of the 1970'8, 






BEBVICEB TO THE AMERICAN CONSHMXBT 



Today there are more than 40,000 self-service laundries and dry cleaning 
stores (8500 in 1956). More than 6,000 independent locally owned and operated 
vending service companies along with a. few, large publicly held companies account 
for the S5.3 billion in merchandise sales annually. Additional facts and figures 
about the merchandise vending industry appear as an appendix at the end of 
this statement. 

SEA VICE INDUSTRIES AND TO 



Y COINAGE IS IMPORTANT TO THE C 



Their requirements for a rehable coinage can be summarized as fallows: 

(1) There must be an adequate coin supply in circulation; 

(2) The coin must work reliably in billions of transactions; and 

(3) There must be protection against "slugs" and spurious coins. 

All coin-operated devices are, in effect, a form of self-service. They are a conven- 
ience for tlie customer when coilventiona] methods of providing a service are 
lither impractical or unavailable. They are designed to operate 24 hours a day. 
Hence, unattended, trouble-free performance is mandatory. 

Because coin-operated merchandising devices are unattended, they present an 
every-present challenge to obtain something for nothing through the use of "slugs" 
or worthless foreign coins. 



Until aatisfaotory "alug rejection" devices were incorporated into vending 
machines in tbe 1930's, "sTuBging" virtually inhibited the growth of merohandiae 
vending aa an industry. 

Although Federal laws prohibit the use of "slugs" in coin-operated machines, 
enforcement problems would still be monumental were it not for tbe sophisticated 
"slug rejectors" now incorporated in all invulnerable vending machines. 

Those "slug rejectors" are installed in more than half of the estimated 12,500,000 
Coin-o[jerated devices now in use. 

Obviously, a unique coinage which warkB reliably in slug rejectors and ie 
virtually impossible to counterfeit is of crucial importance to the bending industry 
and to the public interest as well. 

The "clad" metal coins provided by the Congress through the Coinage Act of 
1965 and the "clad" metal coins provided by H.R. 13252 ideally meet these 
criteria. 

The "eddy current" principle upon which these slug rejectors are based ie 
ideally suited to accept the existing "clad" coins and those coins proposed in the 
pending legislation. Any other alternative such as ctiproniokel or pure nickel for 
coinage composition would result in coins which are not compatible with this 
system and would pose the following insurmountable problems: 

(1) Present "slug rejectors" cannot be converted to a new coinage system. 

(2) No workable method or device exists which would separate such coins from 
the "slugs" or numerous foreign coins of like dimension but of interior value. 
Technical experts at this time know of no approach which would allow such a 
separation. 

(3) Counterfeiting of cupro-nickcl, pure nickel coins or other alloys would be 
relatively simple and much less expensive than the virtually impossible duplica- 
tion of "clad" metal coins. 

In testimony before this committee in 1965, we pointed out that the extensive 
research by scientists of the Batelle Memorial Institute in behalf of the Treasury 
Department determined the "clad" metal coins as the only feasible solution tor 
a compatible" coinage which meets the requirements of the coin-operated 
service industry. Our experience over the last four years has shown that the 
"olad" coins adopted in 1965 have provided the American consumer and the 
various coin-operated industries with a highly satisfactory medium of exchange 
and has occasioned no problems or interruptions of service. We can assure this 
committee that the adoption of the "clad" balf-dollar and dollar coins will prove 
to be equally satisfying. 



CONVBNIBNCB FOB T 

As stated, the American public is purchasing more than S5.3 billion worth of 
merchandise from coin-operated machines in 1969. The total has grown from 
S2.1 billion in 1958 so that the public now uses more than twice as many coins in 
merchandise vending machines as 10 years ago. (This does not count transactions 
of telephones, laundromats, music and amusement devices, etc.) 

Put of this astonishing advance of automatic selling came from placement 
ot more maohines and from consumers' greater reliance on vending machines 
for food and refreshments at work and in leisure time locations. 

Another important role in the sales volume increase— and coinage use — came 
from inflationary trends ot the past 10 years and from higher taxes on items 
which are sold through machines. 

Equally important has been the trend toward vending of higher priced items. 
Millions of Americans now purchase prepared food items daily from machines at 
prices ranging from 3Se to $1.00. The trend ot vending in cafeterias is on the up- 
swing. The inconvenience of inserting two quarters, a dime and a nickel into s 
machine for a 65v hot platter is obvious. With the price ot vended cigarettes now 
being at least 50e per pack in many areas, the need to insert a quarter plus dimee 
and nickels into a vending machine becomes inconvenient to the consumer and a 
nuisance to cashiers who must give out change. It is expected that within the next 
three years cigarette sales through vending machines will be at a minimum of 500 
per pack throughout the country. The convenience ot the half-dollar coin becomes 
obvious in this situation. 

Of the estimatBd SS.3 billion sales volume in 1960, more than S2.6 billion worth 
of vended products are being sold at prices of 250 to 50e. 
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The public hu favored a number of newly developed coin-operated services, 

moat of which are in the 50e to $2.50 price range. Dry cleaning machines, car 
washes, music machines and other servicea are giving way to the 50e unit. Even 
items ranging from 30e to 45; arc more conveniently handled by inserting a 50f. 
piece and receiving change from the machine. Therefore, the future trend toward 
coin-operated services and toward higher priced items makes the increased cir- 
culation of half-dollars highly desirable from the consumer's point of view. 

The need for SOf coins wiU be even more pronounced in the future. "Steadily 
increasing labor coats and improved automation technology will undoubtedly 
make vastly expanded automatic merchandising feasible in the late 19T0's and 
the 1980 period," predicts an environmental forecast study recently completed 
by Management and Economic Research, Inc. of Palo Alto, Calif. 

The research finds that among "major personal consumption expenditure 
categories for which automation appears to be practical are food items, toilet 
articles, tableware and cooking utensils, household cleaning and paper supplies, 
books, maps . . ." 

Using two, three or more quarters as a substitute for the half-dollar coin 
becomes a burden on the consumer and tends to reduce sales, since 
without appropriate change will often forego the purchase entirely. 

ABB K^ COINS ABSOLUTELY NBCEBBABYI 

While there is no public outcry at present, coinage, like other public _. 

does not cause consumer reactions until it has literally produced chaos. Manu- 
facturers and operators of vending equipment are re-doing equipment to accept 
50e pieces, because they have assessed the public's demand for higher priced 
vending products, because of general price and tax increases and because of reli- 
able forecasts of new types of products which would be vended in the near future 
if 500 coins were in general circulation. 



At present, the vending industry has no equipment in use designed to take a 
dollar coin in return for merchandise. These coins in the past have not generally 
circulated in many areas of the country and, of course, their circulation has been 
nonexistent all over America for many years. Therefore, the immediate appearance 
of the dollar coin does not rank in importance with the need for the 50^ coin. 
However, the arguments based on the future growth of the vending industry sup- 
port the need for such coins in the future. Consequently, their composition to be 
accepted in vending machines must alao be as "clad" coins in acoordance with the 
specifications detailed in H.R. 13252. 



The National Automatic Merchandising Association representing an industry 
of more than 6,000 automatic retailers, manufacturers and product suppliers, 
strongly recommends favorable consideration of H.R. 13252, In doing so, we have a 
selfish business motive. But our interests are also closely in tune with the con- 
sumer, since we monitor hia buying habits many million times every 24 hours. 

We are grateful to the committee for this opportunity to submit these views. 

Appendix.^FacU and figure* about the merchandise vending induatry, eititnated 1989 

Value of goods sold through machines 55, 300, 000, 000 

Number of machines on location _ 5, 800, 000 

Vending machines with coin mechanisms using the "eddy current" 

principle- __ 4, 140, 000 

Number of coins inserted in vending machines: 

Hourly - _ 5,450,830 

Daily 130,820,000 

AnnuaUy _ _ 47,750,000,000 

Number of Americans who obtain at least one meal daily from 

vending machines (estimated) 2, 750, 000 

Vending employment: 

Number of vending operating companies _. 6, 200 

Number employed directly _ _ 100, 000 

Suppliers' employees furnishing products to the vending 

industry 400, 000 

Total vending industry annual payroll 51, 000,000, 000 
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